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Encuis Pouicy 1v Ecypr.—The other day Lord Car- 
naryon delivered in the House of Lords a highly academical 
oration on the relations between Egypt and England. The 
point of the speech seemed to be that Great Britain should 
boldly proclaim that she does not mean to quit the Delta, 
and should then proceed to govern the country as she 
governs India, Lord Salisbury very naturally reminded him 
that we are not now perfectly free agents in the matter. Had 
England formally taken possession of Egypt at the time when 
she alone intervened to put an end to an intolerable situa- 
tion, probably that would have been best for herself, for the 
Egyptian people, and for Europe. But Mr. Gladstone again 
and again solemnly proclaimed that we should depart as soon 
as our task was fulfilled; and that means, as Lord Salisbury 
said, that we have nowto consider not what is the most con- 
venient, or the most profitable course, but the course “to 
which we are bound by our own obligations and by European 
law.” After all, Lord Carnarvon need not fear that the 
British troops are soon to be withdrawn. If we are to 
remain in Egypt until the Khédive’s Government is ina posi- 
tion to guarantee the maintenance of order, it is not to- 
morrow or the next day that will see our soldiers on their 
way home. France professes to be anxious to get us out of 
the country immediately; but she would be a little dis- 
mayed if we were to take her at her word.  Cer- 
tainly the French bondholders would be anything but 
pleased by the tidings that we proposed suddenly to abandon 
our task. The question of the withdrawal of England is not 
at present a question of practical politics, The really 
important problem is that which relates to the future of the 
Soudan. We have again driven off the Dervishes, but all 
who know the country warn us that if we continue as we 
have been doing, to let things drift, we shall soon be con- 
fronted by an exactly similar difficulty. The Mahdi numbers 
among his subjects plenty of fanatics, who will be only too 
glad, when he gives the signal, to make another effort to 
reach Cairo. The only alternative before us is to secure the 
friendship of those Arab tribes which are discontented with 
the Mahdi’s rule, and to convince them, by occupying 
Berber and Dongola, that they may trust to our protection, 
Unfortunately, there is not the slightest evidence that the 
Government proposes to depart by a hair’s breadth from the 
shilly-shally policy which has already led to so much anxiety 
and bloodshed. 


TirHes.——The Tithes Rent-Charge Recovery Bill, in 
its original form—for it was completely altered by the 
Attorney-General’s concession on Wednesday—was a 
small and apparently innocent measure, yet it crept at 
a snail’s pace through the House of Commons. That it 
should be unpopular with the Radical party was not surprising, 
because its aim was to enforce the payment of tithes by a less 
sensational method than that which the law now directs. 
The calculation of the Government was that the recalcitrant 
farmers would be more impressed by a County Court judgment 
than by a distress levied on the tenant’s goods and chattels, 
and that therefore the clergy, many of whom would 
be otherwise half-starved, would get their tithes this 
winter. Thus the Radicals based their opposition to 
the Bili on the presumption that it would render 
the collection of tithes comparatively easy, and that, 
therefore, the tithe question would cease tobe, as for 
some years it has been, a burning question, But there were 
other people besides the Radicals who disliked this little 
Bill. There were the pleasure-loving M.P.’s (most of 
hem of the Tory persuasion), who were indignant that 
the Government should suddenly spring this measure 
upon them in August, just when they hoped to get 
away for grouse-shooting or other analogous forms of 
recreation. More important still, there were the mass 
of the Conservative County members, who are largely 
dependent for their seats on farmers’ votes, and who 
are well aware that the payment of tithes is felt as a 
grievous burden by agriculturists, not in Wales only, but in 
England also. This feeling was significantly shown by the 
division on Mr. Gray’s “instruction,” when the Govern- 
ment only got a majority of four. Mr. Gray, who is a Con- 
servative member, proposed, as Lord Salisbury had proposed 
a year or two earlier, that tithe should be recoverable 
from the landlord only, and not from the occupier. After 
spending a couple of days considering the matter, the 
Government have accepted Mr. Gray’s suggestion, the Bill 
is now practically a new Bill, and it may even take the wind 
out of the sails of the Welsh agitators. The lesson taught 
by this change of front is of a somewhat cynical character. 
Modern Ministers are not influenced by principles or affected 
by arguments, but they are keenly alive to the division-list. 


THe MayBricK AGITATION. Judged by ordinary 
standards the popular outcry on behalf of Mrs. Maybrick 
is almost unintelligible. It might be understood supposing 
that some important piece of fresh evidence had come is 
light since the trial. But no fresh evidence has come to 
light : the persons who are shrieking out that the prisoner 
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is not guilty base their belief (when it has any rational 
basis) on the very same evidence upon which the jury found 
her guilty. Nor can it be alleged that Mr. Justice Stephen’s 
summing-up was unfair. On the contrary, it was so 
scrupulously fair as to be open to the charge rather of san 
of clearness. To say, of course, that ina charge of murder 
he ought not to have dwelt upon the motive of the crime 
is simply ridiculous. In the conduct of the case, then, no 
adequate cause can be found for the tremendous agitation 
which has been got up. Nothing, either, in the per- 
sonality of the prisoner will account for it. She is not 
radiantly beautiful; while, apart from this charge, her 
private character is scarcely that which English men 


and women have been accustomed to admire. Some 
other reason, then, must be sought for the wave of 
Can it be 


feeling which is spreading over the country. ¢ 
that it has anything to do with the Irish question ? Mr. 
Justice Stephen is not a persona grata with Irish Nationalists. 
He has written much against Home Rule, in his well-known 
trenchant style, and he recently tried the action in which 
Mr. O'Brien was worsted by Lord Salisbury. Sir Charles 
Russell, on the other hand, who was appearing for the 
defence, is a persona gratissima with the Irishmen, of whom 
the Liverpool mob is mainly composed. And with the 
Liverpool mob, it must be remembered, the agitation began. 
It was the Liverpool mob which showed its respect for law 
by attempting to attack the judge, and its humane desire to 
save a woman’s life by endeavouring to take the lives of two 
or three other women who had been called as witnesses by 
the prosecution. Other people followed their lead, and the 
result was an agitation which is as violent as it is remarkable- 
Yet it is quite conceivable that, tried before a different 
judge, and in another town, there would have been no 
agitation at all. 


——_——_ 


Kaiser Francis JoseEpH.m—There can be no doubt as to 
the cordiality of the welcome the Austrian Emperor received 
in Berlin. His visit excited enthusiasm not only among the 
classes which group themselves around the Court, but among 
the mass of the people. This was to a large extent due to 
the Emperor’s personal character. He has now been more 
than forty years on the throne, and during the whole of that 
time he has fulfilled the duties of his great office in a spirit 
of strenuous earnestness. No one in his dominions works 
harder than he, and his labours have produced results of 
which any Sovereign might be proud. True, the conflicting 
claims of the various nationalities over which he rules stil 
give occasion sometimes to more or less serious trouble, but 
his difficulties now are slight in comparison with those which 
perplexed him when he mounted the throne. Any one who 
had foretold, when Hungary was in revolt, that the time 
would come when the Magyars would be among the most 
loyal and devoted of his subjects, would have been thougl.t 
an extremely rash and ill-informed prophet. Yet this is what 
has happened, and it has been brought about chiefly by the 
Emperor’s courage, wisdom, and forbearance. His private 
sorrows have been as heavy as those of any of his people 
but they have never in the faintest degree interfered with the 
faithful and disinterested exercise of his public functions. 
Even if the Germans had no special reason of their own for 
cultivating his good-will, it would be natural, then, that they 
should seek to do him honour ; but, as a matter of fact, they 
do not wholly dissociate their admiration for his virtues from 
the thought of their own interest. Almost all Germans 
thoroughly realise that the maintenance of the Austro- 
German alliance is of the highest importance for their 
country; and they are always glad of any opportunity of 
helping to strengthen the understanding between the two 
Empires. That Kaiser Francis Joseph, looking at the matter 
from the Austrian point of view, is of the same mind, is 
indicated by the fact that he took with him to Hevilix hie 
nephew and heir presumptive, Archduke Francis Ferdinand. 
His object in doing this was unquestionably to impress the 
Archduke with a sense of the importance of intimate relations 
between the Courts of Vienna and Berlin. It is evident that 
his wish is to secure that the alliance shall, if possible, be 
made permanent. 


Tue Muzz~inc OrDErR.—The most unobservant person 
must have noticed that the recent muzzling ukase has been 
very imperfectly obeyed. When the last hydrophobia scare 
took place, and a similar order was made, the application of 
the muzzle was stringently enforced, and hundreds of un- 
muzzled pets were run in by the police, to the chagrin and 
inconvenience of their owners. But on the present oteasian 
the edict has thus far been almost a dead letter; only a few 
highly respectable and law-abiding dogs appeared with this 
appendage fastened to their ingenuous countenances, while 
the majority—many of them rowdy and ill-conditioned curs 
—stalked abroad barefaced and unmolested. Most of us 
know how this slackness originated. It was not because 
great differences of opinion existed as to whether dogs ought 
to be muzzled or not; it was because the London County 
Council entertained peculiar views as to their own powers and 
privileges. All these heart-burnings have now been set 
forth in a correspondence which has been carried on between 
the Clerk of our municipal representatives and the Clerk of 
the Privy Council. The County Council apparently does 
not object to muzzling in the abstract, but it does resent 
strongly the refusal of the Government to give it the control 
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ofthe Metropolitan Police. It said jn effect, N 
muzzles ; and, therefore, as the Order of ee Police, no 
should have been legally carried out by the "WY Council 
County Council, matters have remained ata ee Of the 
last, as the Municipality has refused to act, the es lock, At 
has taken the bull by the horns, or, rather th “vy Council 
muzzle, and has empowered one Major baste p dog by the 
Order into effect. We have ourselves supported the the 
that the London County Council should he the view 
other municipalities, control their own lhe te like 
this is not the way to gain their end. ‘They it But 
.: n 


voured to over-ride the law, and have acteq tik dea. 
@ 


children. After all their braggadocio, the opens: Pettish 
have to pay the cost of enforcing the edict a a ite 
Z chief 


regret is that the muzzles should only be applied t 
rally harmless creatures as dogs. When w 
see what multitudes of mischievous, blat 
are about, we wish——but no matter, 


0 sSuch gene. 
e look around, and 
ant donkeys there 


a, 


Poor Mr. HarRincTon.——A gentle soul is Mr. Edward 
Harrington, M.P. He hates strong language, and would 
be accused of using it for the world. So, when Mr, Balfour 
made an incidental reference to Mr. Harrington’s use, in the 
Kerry Sentinel, of the elegant periphrasis, « data 
bloodhounds,” in connection with the members of the Royal 
Irish Constabulary, the editor of the Sentizel was moved to 
righteous indignation. He had never used the words in 
question, and he challenged the right hon. gentleman to give 
his authority for this cruel slander. He had not long to 
wait, Some one must have spent some exceedingly “bad 
quarters of an hour wading through the pile of the Sentinel 
during the past few months, and then Mr. Wyndham sent to 
the papers a few of the flowers of speech thus culled from 
Mr. Harrington’s parterre. “Uniformed bloodhounds” was 
not among them, it is true ; but “uniformed hellhounds” 
was. That, however, did not satisfy the outraged soul of 
Mr. Harrington. On the day when that phrase appeared in 
the Sezéizel, he was, he declared, giving evidence before the 
Commission, and, therefore, was not responsible for the tone 
of his paper ; but he omitted to say whether any one had 
been censured or dismissed for making use of it. Mr, 
Harrington has never, moreover, repudiated, or expressed 
any regret for, the many other abusive expressions which 
have been applied in the Ser/dzel to Mr. Balfour, the resident 
magistrates, and the police. His whole position, in fact, in 
regard to the question, is absurd. Irishmen used to be 
credited with a keen sense of the ridiculous; but, if Mr. 
Harrington is to be taken as a type, they have evidently lost 
it. For it is difficult to imagine anything much more laugh- 
able than the spectacle of an Irish editor, whose paper woud 
cease to exist if it ceased to be violent, making bitter com- 
plaint because he has been credited with one more abusive 
epithet than is actually his due. 


—_ 


Mr. CHAMBERLAIN.——No Liberal Unionist statesman 
excites half so much antagonism among Mr. Gladstone's 
followers as Mr. Chamberlain. Lord Hartington and Sir 
Henry James are treated with uniform courtesy, but their 
colleague never delivers a speech without being made the 
object of bitter taunts. This is often explained by the 
pretence that Mr. Chamberlain has all along been playing a 
thoroughly selfish game. There is no real evidence, how- 
ever, that he has been doing anything of the kind, At the 
time when he broke away from Mr. Gladstone he was 
generally recognised as distinctly, next to his chief, the 
ablest of the Liberal leaders; and he had a good right ta 
anticipate that he would rise to the highest place in | 
party. In order to defeat Mr. Gladstone’s Irish policy, ‘ 
deliberately ran the risk of losing the position he had won j 
and it would have been impossible for him to give a pod 
striking proof of the sincerity of his convictions. oT 
Gladstonians would be much nearer the truth if, er 
talking about Mr. Chamberlain's “ treachery,” they a . 
admitted that they abused him because they were afrat is 
him, They continually proclaim that he is of no saan , 
whatever ; but, if that were So, what would be the ae 
so often insisting upon it? He is told that he is ae 
simply because it is known that he is powerlu ‘eaaie 
perhaps, more than one of those who have cans is 
engaged in drumming him out of the Liberal army . am 
uneasy suspicion that he may some day return, an aes 
himself a formidable competitor. As long as the ee 
of Home Rule is ‘unsettled, he will, of course, be era 
associate with his former comrades ; but that isan 
cannot always stand in the way. Some sort of ues ie 
—partly through Mr. Chamberlain's failure aia 
found ; and then the various parties in the State W ae 
more group themselves in accordance with their ys = 
affinities. Mr. Chamberlain, as he showed in his ae he 
Saturday, has for the present 10 objection to eee 4 
ally of the Conservatives ; but when such ques af the 
Disestablishment come to the front, the es aie naast 
situation will compel him to rank himself pe iat it 
resolute of their opponents. Is it at all unli BY coat 
may, under the new conditions, he 
leader of the Radicals? Far stranger t 
in English politics. The Radicals, we 1 
not scruple to follow him if they thoug 
better chance than any one else of leading th 
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ayrsre RX AusTRALIA.——The tg fae oe 
spich have for years enjoyed practical indepen ence) ave 
the demand of Western Australia for the concession 
packed UP srivileges with great heartiness and warmth. The 
ee enibited in their several addresses to the Queen 
é vobably in some measure from the fact that they 
ae the Mother Country to be unwilling to concede 
ee sovernment to the gigantic but sparsely-peopled 
espe \ ney which occupies one-third of the great is'and- 
dae ” This, as Mr. George Baden-Powell points out in 
re tiail statesman-like letter, and as most well-informed 
am his country are aware, is an entirely erroneous 

The unwillingness to pass the Bill arises from a 
cause. It may be most significantly expressed 
ny figures. In the United Kingdom we have a population of 
ae ae ooo persons crowded into an area of about 10,000 
ieee In Western Australia there is a population of 
some 40,000 persons, and we not unnaturally hesitate to give 
them entire control of some 500,000 square miles, that is to 
ne southern half of the’ existing colony of Western 
Australia, which the Ministerial Bill proposes to constitute as 
5 self-governing community. We incline to agree with Mr. 
Baden-Powell, that self-government should at present only 
be granted to a more restri€ted area, namely, to the south- 
western extremity of the colony, in which the bulk of the 
population is concentrated, and that the inter-tropical regions, 
for the proper development of which coloured labour. wilt 
he absolutely necessary, should be reserved to be dealt with 
as a separate colony, with special arrangements suitable to 
the probable quality of its future population. It is quite 
true that the people on the spot are more likely to utilise 
the resources of a country than any Minister in Downing 
Street, however energetic, but there is no proof that the 
development of Western Australia has been retarded by 
Colonial Office red-tape. ‘The truth is, that, taken generally, 
Western Australia is a barren region. Speaking of its 
sandy soil, an American traveller remarked that it was a 
capital country to run through an hour-glass ; between lati- 
tude 3odeg. and the tropic the rainfall is insufficient for 
agricultural purposes ; while north of the tropic, though 
there is a good deal of rich soil and a regular rainy season, 
the climate is necessarily unsuited for colonists from 
Northern Europe. The pick of the region, as we observed 
above, is in the south-western corner, but even there it 
would be dangerous to recommend sudden and extensive 
immigration. 


of 
warmth 


a . 
people in t 


conception. 
totally different 


gquare miles. 
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How Nor to CatcH a CRIMINAL.—Possibly, before 
these lines are published, John Laurie, the supposed mur- 
derer of Mr. Rose, in the Island of Arran, will have 
been arrested. If so it will be in spite of the efforts of 
the police and the newspapers to enable him to escape. 
The modern system by which directly a great crime 
is committed the police give all the information in 
their power to the reporters has never been more 
typically exemplified. Laurie, supposing him to be the 
murderer, has only had to supply himself with a news- 
paper each day, and he has been practically safe. One of the 
clues, for example, upon which the police seem to have based 
great expectations was the fact that the murderer was in 
possession of Mr. Rose’s tourist-ticket, and they are, or were, 
exceedingly anxious to find out its number and the line by 
Which it was taken. But they might have spared themselves 
the trouble ; for, inasmuch as they allowed their “supposed 
clue" to be published in every newspaper in the kingdom, it 
is hardly likely that the ticket is now in existence. And so 
with all the means by which it was hoped to capture the 
murderer. They have all been foreshadowed in the news- 
papers, with the result that he has doubtless been able to 
tule all necessary measures to prevent their success. Weare far 
from saying, however, that no publicity should be given to 
Sits: oF this kind. That would be as great a mistake in the 
pied gus But the details furnished to the newspapers 
ha those the publication of which is not likely to 
ss p ends of justice. It is quite possible that if this 
a me been observed in the case of the Whitechapel 
nie ‘ a long series of horrors would have been termi- 
oh ks ‘ capture of the murderer. ; The story of the 
vue : the description of the fugitive is all that should be 

ed; but no “supposed clues” or other information, 


which j : : 
fae ; useless to the public, but worth anything to the 
nal, 


Rao BouLancrr.—The opening speech for the 
fhe: tl in the trial of General Boulanger and his 
mar ‘a elie a considerable impression on public 
Ni forties ees A more formidable series of charges has 
either in sale year been advanced against a prominent man 
the Bhooare oo Ta-any other eanatry. In the speech of 
“aed sina nis énéral of the Republic General Boulanger 
conspirator si hen a selfseeking and utterly unscrupulous 
conceivable ccording to his accusers, there is hardly any 
i sisal act a meanness and treachery from which he 
Would, of hi the hape of raising himself to power. It 
guilty, We ere be grossly unjust to assume that he is 
other side eae not yet heard all that is to be said on the 
able to naees th may be that General Boulanger will be 
iicsuvtneatce rae is the victim of outrageous slander. For 
pin S$ urgently necessary that he should establish 

nce, for France, however tired she may be of her 
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present rulers, would hardly think of putting in their place 
a person who failed to show that he was not a tieeneseune 
shabby intriguer. In the mean time ‘it cannot be said that 
such defence as has been offered is altogether satisfactory. 
It is at any rate plain that General Boulanger has not been 
over-particular as to the character of the instruments b 

which he has sought to attain his ends, And he himself hae 
made some rather strange admissions, The story about the 
papers taken during the night from the lodgings of the 
military attaché of a Great Power, and put back in the 
morning, is a tale of which few public men would care to 
boast. Yet General Boulanger has recorded it as if it were 
not in the faintest degree discreditable. He and his 
associates will have to meet, in a rather more serious spirit 
than they have yet displayed, the accusations broucht 
against them. They have to deal with enemies who ate 
bent on ruining them, and nothing short of a complete 
refutation of the charges will satisfy the majority of 
Frenchmen, 


Tue New AMERICAN Navy.——Although our American 
cousins have no near neighbours of whom they need be 
reasonably afraid, for they are well aware that John Bull, as 
far as they are concerned, is a most mild-tempered, pliable 
old gentleman, they nevertheless have an enormous extent 
of sea-coast, and they also have—an unknown phenomenon 
in Europe—a constant and even troublesome surplus in their 
Treasury. They are, therefore, quite within their rights in 
resolving to gratify the patriotic instincts of Uncle Sam by 
building a Navy which shall be commensurate with modern 
inventions. Accordingly, since 1885, the authorities have set to 
work with characteristic vigour, and they have already com- 
pleted five double-turretted monitor ironclads, while two 
armoured cruisers are building, and considerable progress has 
been made with a fleet of unarmoured cruisers and torpedo 
boats. One thing which we like about the Americans is their 
thorough-going patriotism. They still stick to their old motto, 
Our country, right or wrong.” They therefore resolved that 
the whole of the requisite plant for constructing the new 
fleet should be made in America, as soon as all existing con- 
tracts had terminated. This determination has been carried 
out with such vigour that they are no longer dependent on 
England for armour or for guns. All the industries necessary 
for these purposes are now established on American soil, and 
are in a flourishing condition. Our naval and military 
authorities should learn a lesson from this, and, remembering 
the disastrous German bayonets, should, in every case, give 
the preference to articles of British manufacture. If they 
exercised due diligence, paid reasonable prices, instead of 
accepting contracts because of their apparent cheapness,and 
sternly discountenanced bribery and corruption, they would 
rarely find themselves ill-served by their own countrymen. 


ee ee 


County CrickeTt..—-The result of the Bank Holiday 
match between Notts and Surrey renders the County Cham- 
pionship a slightly more open event. Even now the Notts 
men have only lost the one match in question; but the 
unexpected is always happening at cricket, and it is possible, 
though hardly probable, that they may have to lower their 
colours again before the end of the season, in which case 
Surrey would once more be level. Still, there can be no 
question that Notts is the best team of the year. Shrews- 
bury was several times prevented by injuries from assisting 
his county, and, though batting well, has not been in quite 
the form he was two years ago, but the moral effect of his 
presence in the team has been immense. Gunn and Barnes, 
in particular, have been greatly encouraged, and have batted 
magnificently throughout the season. The Surrey men are 
very apt to get “stale” towards the end of the season, 
which, considering the number of their engagements, is 
hardly surprising. This year, however, they varied their 
proceedings by being “stale” at the beginning. It was 
then that they suffered their two defeats—from Notts and 
Lancashire—and since then they have not lost a first- 
class match. Lancashire and Kent (which did very well in 
Canterbury week) are both well up; but Middlesex is still 
badly in want of a few new bowlers, and Gloucestershire, 
except when “W, G.” comes off, is not the Gloucestershire 
of old. It is not unusual to find Sussex at the bottom of the 
list, but it is surprising—most surprising—to find Yorkshire 
there too. The “tykes” have nearly all their old cham- 
pions, too, which makes it the more curious; but the team 
seem to have struck a vein of bad luck, such as the individual 
cricketer knows only too weil. Warwickshire is the only 
one of the second-class counties to claim much attention. A 
few years ago it was never heard of in the cricket-world, but 
this year it has produced a very good team indeed, and 
beaten Leicestershire twice, and Hampshire and Somerset- 
shire once each, while, in addition, it has lowered the colours 
of two first-class counties—Gloucestershire and Yorkshire. 
If it maintains this form another year, the Cricket Council 
ought to consider Warwickshire’s claims to being considered 


first-class itself. 
ee a tt ae aha a oa a 
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BRITANNIA THEATRE.—Sole Proprietress—Mrs. S. LANE. 
—EVERY EVENING, at Seven, THE SILVER FALIS. Misses Oliph 


Webb, Maude Marshall ; Messrs, Al Syms, W. Steadman, J. B. H 
Gardner INCIDENTAL S Conledne Wan THE SIAMESE TWINS." 


St. JAMES'S HALL, PICCADILLY. 
The world-famed 
MOORE AND BURGESS MINSTRELS’ 
New and Brilliant Entertainment 
ie "DAY “PERFORMANCES. e 
EVERY MONDAY, WEDNESDAY, and SATURDAY, at THREE as well, 
The Marvellous Male Soprano, 
SIGNOR BENEDETTO, 
who has created such an extraordinary sensation in the musical world, appears at 
Every Performance. 
Gallery (equal to the dress circle seats of the leading West End Theatres), ts. ; 
Area, 2s.; Sota Stalls, 3s. ; Fauteuils, 5s. 
'No fees or extra charges of any description. 
Seats can be reserved at the Hall daily from 9°30 till 7. 


PEs HOLD Se —2 ans to West Coast and Fiords of 
‘orway, quickest and cheapest route. The splendid first-class Pass c 
Steamer “ST, SUNNIRA” leaves Leith and ‘Aberdeen fora Gvelye days erulse 
on 3rd and r7th August, and from Leith direct for Hardanger Fiord, &c., on 31st 


August. 
“THE “ST. ROGNVALD ” from Leith and Aberdeen on roth 
and 24th August. 

Full particulars and Hand Book, 3d., may be had from j..A_CLINESKILL, roz, Queen 
Victoria Street, E.C, SeweLt, and CRowTHER, 18. Cockspur Street, Charing 
Cross, S.W., THos. Cook and Son, Ludgate Circus, E.C.. and ‘all Branch Offices, and 
Guion and to. , Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., and 23, Water Street, Liverpvol 


GUMMER TOURS IN SCOTLAND, GLASGOW, and the 
HIGHLANDS. 

Reval Route vid Crinan and the Caledonian Canals.) 

ail Steamer “COLUMBA,” with passengers only, sails from 
GLASGOW DAILY at 7a.m., from GREENOCK at 8.50 a.m,, in connection with 
Express Trains from the South, for Oban, Fort-William, Inverness, I-ochawe, 
Skye, Gairloch, Staffa, Iona, Glencoe, Stornoway, &c. Official Guide, d.; Fus- 
trated, 6d. and rs, 

Time Bills with Map and Fares free from owner, DAVID MACBRAYNE, 
119, Hope Street, Glasgow. 


SR SS OTS a a 
LEASURE CRUISE TO NORWAY AND SWEDEN.—The 
Orient Company will despatch their large full-powered steamship CHIMBO- 
RAZO, 3,847 tons register, 3,000 horse power, from London on the arst August, calling 
at Leith on the 23rd of August for Lerwick, Trondhjem, Molde, Naes, Gudvangen, 
Bergen, Vik, Gothenburg, arriving in London on the 9th September, | The steamer 
will be’ navigated through the Inner Lead—z.e,, inside the fringe of islands olf the 
coast of Norway, thus securing smooth water. The CHIMBORAZO is fitted with 
the electric light, hot and cold baths, &c. Cuisine of the highest order. x 
. one MCN BORAZO * will leave London on the 253th September for a Cruise 
in the Mediterranean. 
Managers.F. GREEN and CO,, 13, Fenchurch, Avenue, ANDERSON. ANDER- 
SON, and CO., 5, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C._ For further particulars apply to 
the latter firm, or to the West End Agents, GRINDLAY and CO,, 55, Parhament 


Street, S.W. 
EASIDE SEASON.—THE SOUTH COAST. 


The Royal 


BRIGHTON Frequent Trains from Victoria and London Bridge. 
SEAL ORD RNE ‘Prainsin connection from Kensington (Addison Koad) 
ou = T an est Brompton, 

PASTINGS ne Keturn Tickets from Lordon available for eight days. 

ORT RING pron Weekly, Fortnightly, and Monthly Season Tickets 
Ls irst and Second Class. 

BOGNOR Cheap Saturday to Monday Tickets. 

HAYLING ISLAND Improved Train Services. 

PORTSMOUTH 

SOUTHSEA Pullman Car Trains between London and Brighten. 


RIGHTON.— Cheap First Class Day Tickets. London to 


Brighton every. Week-day. é : 
From Victoria 10.0 a.m, Fare 12s. 6d., ineluding Pullman Car. | 
CheaptHalf-Guinea First Class Day Tickets to Brighton. 
Every Saturday from Victoria and London Bridge. 
Admitting to the Grand Aquarium and Royal Pavilion, 
Cheap First Class Day Tickets to Brighton every Sunday, 
From Victoria at 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 p.m. Fare, ros. 


HASiINGS, ST. LEONARDS, BEXHILL, AND EAST- 
BOURNE.—Every Weekday Cheap Fast Trains from Victoria 8.10 a.m. and 
50 a,m., London Bridge 3.5 a.m. and 9.45 a.m., New Cross 8.10 a.m., and 9.50 a.tn., 
ast Croydon to.10 a.m , Kensington (Addison R. ad) 9.53a.m., calling, at Clapham 
Junction. Returning by any Train same deg onle- : ; 
Every Sunday Special Fast Trains from, London Bridge 9.23 a.m., New Cross 9.30 
a.m., Victoria 9.25 a.m., Kensington (Addison, Road) 9.10 a.m., Clapham Junction 
9.30 a.m., and Fast Croydon 9.50 a.m. Returning by.certain Evening Trains same 


day only. 
Social Day Return Tickets 156., 108. 6d., ana 6s. 


I sec ceca: ible ae an a EN ewes 
UNBRIDGE WELLS—EVERY WEEKDAY CHEAP FAST 
TRAINS by the New Direct Route from Victoria’ 9.30 a‘m., Kensington 
(Addison Road) 9.10,a.m,, calling at Clapham ‘Junction ; from London Bridge 9.39 
am., calling at East Croydon. Returning 34 p.m, same day, 

EVERY SUNDAY.—CHEAP R URN TICKETS. by all Trains trom 
Victoria, Clapham Junction, London Bridge, New Cross, Forest Hill, Norwood 
Junction and East Croydon.’ Returning by any Train ame day only. 

Special Day Return Tickets, 10s., 75., and 4s. 6d, 


PARIS— SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE.—Via NEW- 


HAVEN, DIEPPE. and ROUEN. 
’ PARIS IN NINE AND A HALF HOURS, 
Special Express Day Service (Weekdays and Sundays). : 
London to Paris (ist and and Class Pas to London (1st ang and Class) 
aris » . dep. 


Victoria... « + dep goam ® 9.0 a.m, 
London Bridge . » «w 9.0 2.m, London Bridge. . . ar Fo pm, 
Paris. arr. 6.3 fetoria ww a oe 0 BID, 


. . * : }O p.m. 
Improved Express Night Service Weekdays and Sundays. 
London to Paris (1, 2, 3 Class]. Paris to London (1, 2, 3 Class) 


ep. dep. 
Victoria tWest Ena). =. 8.50 p.m. Paris (St. Lazare) 8.50 p.m 
London Bridge (City) . 9.0 p.m. é z arr. 

arr. London Bridge (City) 740 a.m, 
Paris (St. Lazare). » 80am. Victoria (West End)... 7.50a.m. 
Fares—Single, First 34s. 7. Second ass. 7d. Third 185. 9d. -- 


Return, Firstss. ad. Second 4zs. 3d. Third 43s. 3d. 
Powerful Paddle Steamers with excellent Cabins, &c. 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe. 


PARIS UNIVERSAL EXHIBITION. 
Cheap 14 Day Excursions from Victoria and London Bridge by the above service 
every Saturday evening. 
Return Fares, 1st Class, 39s. 3d., and Class, 30s. ad., 3rd Class 23s. 3d. 
Tickets at the same fares are also issued every Saturday frbm aif otis principal 
Stations on the London, Brighton, and South Coast Rafway by all Ordinary Traius 
to Newhaven in time to connect with the above Service. 


Gorrie OF FRANCE, ITALY, SWITZERLAND.—Tourists’ 
Tickets are issued enabling the holder to visit all the principal places of interest 
on the Continent. 


FOR full particulars, see Time Book, Tourists’ Programmes, and 

Handbills, to be obtained at Victoria,Londoa Bridge, or any other Station. 
and at the following Branch Offices, where Tickets may also be obtained :—West End 
General Offices, 28. Regent Circus. Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, ‘I'ra- 
falgar Square ; Hays’ Agency, Cornhill ; Cook's Office, Iudgate Circus ; and Gaze's 


Office, 142, Strand, 
pos (By Order) A.SARLE, Secretary and General Manager. 
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THE LATE RAJAH SIR GUNPUT RAO KHUDKAY, K.C.S.1. 
President of the Council of Regency 


THE MAHARAJAH SCINDIAH OF GWALIOR AND HIS COUNCILLORS 


THE MAHARAJAH GENERAL BAPU SAHTB AVAR 
Commander-in-Chief of the Forces of the Gwalior State 


SKETCH AT THE OFFICE OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN 
THE BOY TAILOR MENDS HIS FELLOW PRISONER'S ONLY PAIR 
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SPAR DECK IN ACTION—AMBULANCE COL 


SPONGING THE 69-TON GUN 


THE NAVAL M AN@UVR ES—STRAY 


A STKONG DOOR 


JOTTINGS 


QJARLER-DECK CLEARED FOR ACTION 


ON AN IRONCLAD 
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FAMILY RANCHE LIFE IN TEXAS 
A1ADY thus sums up her experiences of eight months on a Texan 


ranche. The disadvantages are: separation from England and 
friends there ; the absence of places of amusement and the luxuries 
of civilised life ; the presence of mosquitos and of various other 
insects that bite. Work, however, takes the place of amusements, 
and the fewer luxuries are balanced by fewer cares. The part of the 
State here illustrated is quite settled; and, though the men wear 
much the same dress as Buffalo Bill, there are no Indians there now. 
Six years ago there were no English people ; now there are a good 
many. The climate is excellent, and the air invigorating. The 
winter is short and mild, except ona few days when northerly winds 
blow. Though cooking, washing, mending, and house-cleaning may 
imply hardship, it is all more than compensated for by the working 
with friends and for friends. There is a pleasure—almost unknown 
at home—in the mutual helpfulness and simple life, lived practically 
in the open air, and in an almost perfect climate.—Our engravings 
show two phases of Texan family labour. They are from photo- 
graphs sent by Miss H.E. Molesworth, Town House, Littleborough, 
near Manchester. 


THE MAHARAJAH SCINDIA OF GWALIOR AND HIS 
COUNCILLORS 


WHEN the late Maharajah Scindia of Gwalior died in June, 1886, 
he left a boy of six years old to succeed him—the Govern- 
ment being administered by a Council of Regency, under 
the presidency of the late Sir Gunpat Rao Kudkhay (a brief biog- 
raphy of whom we published at the time of his death), under the 
supervision of Sir Lepel_ Griffin, the Governor-General’s Agent for 
Central India, and of Colonel Bannerman, the Political Agent at 
Gwalior. One of our portraits represents the Maharajah, who is 
reckoned to be the most powerful and the wealthiest of all the Central 
Indian Princes. He rules a territory of some 29,000 square miles, with 
a population of over three millions, and possesses a yearlyrevenue of 
1,200,000/, His army numbers 20,000 well-equipped men. Another 
portrait represents General Bapu Sahib Arar of Gwalior, the Maha- 
rajah’s Commander-in-Chief, who is a man of considerable eminence, 
and who last February was invested with the Order ofa Knight Com- 
mandership of the Indian Empire.—Our engravings are from photo- 
graphs by Messrs. Bourne and Shepherd, Simla, Calcutta, and 
Bombay. 


“MENDING HIS ONLY PAIR” 


A FORTNIGHT ago we published a couple of engravings illustra= 
tive of the excellent work which is being done by the National 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children, whose offices are 
at 7, Harpur Street, Bloomsbury, W.C. We now give an engraving 
of a characteristic scene at the same institution, showing how a lad, 
who possesses some knowledge of tailoring, repairs the only pair of 
trousers owned by his poor little fellow-prisoner. We may once 
more take the opportunity of mentioning that it is this 


Society which is promoting the Bill for the Prevention of Cruelty to. 


and Pyotection of Children, and as it has advised its supporters in 
the House of Commons to accept the Lords’ amendments rather 
than imperil the passage of the Bill altogether, we may hope see it 
converted into an Act before the Session closes. It should be borne 
in mind, that although the public has chiefly fixed its interest on 
the theatre clauses, these clauses only form a minor portion of the 
Bill, and affect only a small percentage of the children whose 
welfare the Bill generally is intended to serve. 


THE NAVAL MANCGUVRES 
WITH THE “A” SQUADRON 


Lorp DUNDONALD has stated that Nelson used to say “ Never 
mind manceuvres,” and further insisted that the whole secret of 
naval warfare was contained in the words ‘Go at ’em.” Even if 
Nelson did speak thus, he would probably modify his maxims in 
accordance with the altered conditions of the present day. Nelson’s 
ships were very simple machines, and though differing in size and 
armament were all constructed practically on the same lines. In 
those days, too, the guns, steering apparatus, and motive power 
were all controlled by human agency, whereas now machinery is 
employed in all these cepartments. The danger, therefore, of a 
breakdown is far greater than it used to be, and manoeuvres and 
tactics are absolutely necessary, both for the sake of teaching the 
officers what to do and how to do it, and also for the purpose of 
testing the various qualities of vessels of largely-diverse types. 
Battle-ships cannot be taken into action under steam, any more 
than they could be under sail, until they are capable of manceuvring 
together by signal, and, in order to effect this with any confidence 
in the result, each captain must be thoroughly at home in his 
vessel. The engravings here given are from sketches made on 
board the Congueror, one of the vessels in the “A” Squadron. The 


THE “A” DIVISION PASSING THE EMPEROR OF GERMANY 
OFF SANDOWN 


Hercules le1 the Squadron out of Spithead, but presently came to 
grief from a cause which justifies the remarks made above: Some 
time since her forward crank pin works had been allowed to become 
overheated, and get out of shape. The damage was apparently set 
right, but assoonason August 6th, the Hercu/es attempted ten knots. 
the brasses once more became heated, she was disabled, and had to 
creep into Portland Roads. Otherwise, the start of the “A” 
Squadron was all that could be wished, the space between the ships 
being kept with wonderful precision, even when a couple of nalts 
hove to, with topsails aback, under their yery bows. Lord Biase 

however, who is a practical seaman, has explained that Ee 


THE GRAPHIC 


behaviour of the yachts in question, the Sunjeam a pan 
was, under the circumstances, unavoidable. As the Squa ron = 
inline with the Osdorne, the German Emperor was to be a on os 
bridge in his English naval uniform. He raised ae un arms : 
the vessels hurried by, while the crews cheered and a a u A apt 
out from the guns. Just after this a sad mishap occurred. Lo 
fellow fell overboard from the Narcissus and sank like a stone. 


boats pulled about to look for him, but without success. 


STRAY NOTES ON BOARD AN IRONCLAD 
H.M.S. Rodney (on board of which these sketches img tid 
Mr. C. W. Cole, Fleet Paymaster) is one of the mastless ba 3 
ships on which, as far as experience goes—and experience 1n aus 
matters is very limited—the naval supremacy of this coat. mainly 
depends. These vessels have a low freeboard, and carry their guns 
either in turrets or barbettes. In the turret-ships the heavy guns 
are placed in armoured revolving cylinders, having their bases 
enclosed in massive citadels; while in the barbette ships the guns 
are mounted on turntables in fixed sloping towers. The ae 
system is adopted on board the Rodney, as it 1s in the other ae Ss 
of what is known, on account of their nomenclature after amos 
naval commanders, as the “ Admiral” class. The Rodney fee 
ingly carries her 67-ton guns in _barbettes, fourteen inches thick, 
placed far apart on the middle line. This principle of soniye 
guns is adopted from the French, and is claimed to possess t = 
advantages over the turret system. ‘The guns are higher above e 
water, the turntables are more easily handled in stormy weather, 
and there is no waste of mechanical power, as the guns only are 
moved, and not the ponderous turrets. Several of our sketches 
show the vessel as she is when prepared for action. With reference 
to that of “The Liberty Men’s Boat,” we may observe that, blue- 
jackets, who are in the higher classes for leave—and it is their own 
fault if they are not in those classes—have no reason to complain of 
confinement to the ships when in harbour; indeed, they get more 
leave than the officers. They are taken ashore each evening by a 
gunboat, returning to the neighbourhood of their ships, boats being 
sent for them, at eight the following morning. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS 4 


A New serial story, by William Black, illustrated by William 
Small, is continued on page 196. 


THE ALDERSHOT REVIEW 


We islanders do not, like the Great Powers of the Continent, go 
in for big battalions, nevertheless the twenty-five thousand men 
who on Wednesday, August 7th, engaged in mimic warfare at 
Aldershot for the pleasure of the German Emperor, formed, merely 
as regards numbers, and without reference to quality, a very 
respectable force. The programme of the “Kriegspiel,” or War- 
Game, which had been arranged was to the following effect. An 
Invading Army had landed on the South Coast near Worthing and 
Shoreham, and was advancing on London by three roads ; while a 
Defending Army (commanded by Sir J. C. Drury Lowe) collected 
at Reading, was to push on an Army Corps to Wokingham and 
Bagshot, in order to repel the invaders. Both military men and 
civilians were warmly interested in this trial of strength and skill. 
The latter had a fine sight in watching the horse, foot, and artillery 
of the Defenders wending their way towards their rendezvous, while 
the Invaders were taking up a position in a hollow south of 
Normandy Fort. But when the two forces were about to join 
battle, the public were, for fear of accidents, confined to Play Hill, 
whence the view of the proceedings was somewhat vague, as the 
operations covered an area of ten miles, and were for the most part 
concealed behind hills or in valleys. However, at intervals bodies 
of troops, victorious or vanquished, would gallop into sight, their 
sabres and lances glittering in the sun; while the ground was 
obscured by the fleecy vapour produced by the discharge of thou- 
sands of muskets and field-pieces, whose roar and rattle was con- 
tinuous. As Mr. Corbould’s humorous illustrations show, few 
complexions escaped the blackening effect of the gunpowder. Want 
of space forbids our attempting any detailed account of the fight. 
It is enough to say that the balance of the contest was against the 
Defenders, who, after a furious resistance, were borne down towards 
their rendezvous. The batteries of both armies flashed and roared 
from opposite hills, and the glittering masses of cavalry and infantry 
came out of their concealment. Nothing could have been finer 
than the scene on Fox Hills when the signal was given 
at noon to cease fighting. The troops then had a brief 
interval of rest after their arduous labours, but were soon 
again on the alert, as considerable preparation was needed for 
the March Past. This was timed to take place at 1°30 P.M., by 
which time the Princess of Wales and her daughters, the German 
Emperor, the Duke of Cambridge, Prince Albe:t Victor, Prince 
Henry of Prussia, and other distinguished personages were assem- 
bled. Then, for an hour and a half, was unfolded a panorama of 
martial strength and splendour, which drew from the Emperor 
repeated expressions of approval. At 3 P.M. the last colonel had 
es ve Standard, and the brilliant spectacle was over. 

ne of our engravings represents a charge made b i 
Royal Dragoons of the defending force awainst the Pans ees 
It took place at almost the close of the fight, and directly in front of 
Play Hill, The Dragoons retired discomfited. It was about the 
ae ae incident rae from Play Hill. 

nother engraving depicts the moment when t! r 
the Staff arrived at*the saluting point for ri eel Sr 
Evelyn Wood on his tight, and the Duke of Cambridge on his left 
pate : eae geo on ee Wolseley were behind the Duke of 

ambridge. Mr. Corbould sends the f i i ipti 
of his a of sketches :— iene Hones an sore g tia 

“Play Hill may not be a very good place ier’s poi 
of view, from which to see the ety Lavi ie Eph ee 
observer's, however, nothing could have been better: a good hei hey 
a capital all-round view; Aldershot Camp lying behind = far 
away down below; the Empress’s Chapel and Sandhurst (?) to our 
left, 2 good bit of the sham fight in front and to our right ; good air 
a warm sun, and a warm breeze. There was great fun dai on— 
ginger-beer, and nuts, and cakes. Suddenly we had to cae wa 
for a machine-gun, which forthwith opened fire on the enem from 
amongst us. Our confectioner’s pony didn’t like the din, so hekiched 
his master’s cakes to the winds and the small boys Then, from 
Claymore Bridge, down the hill, across the valley and u a hill 
quite near us, thundered the charge of the First Ro al oie ‘oon 
This was a grand sight, and quite saved our hill’ from Eking 
a back seat as a good spot from which to see. Then the cry, ‘ It's 
all over,’ and the mighty rush over the ropes, which ant le of 
soldiers tried to stop (but were overwhelmed) to the ech Base 
Looking back, the sight was most animated—the hill side covered 
with running people. Arrived at the March Past ground, we 
amused ourselves by watching the Flag Staff, which ould ke 
bending over like a whip. They took it down and spliced i ith 
tri yes : ae c pliced it with 
string and stuck it up again, but it wouldn’t stay upright, and 
eventually it was taken away altogether. At last rhe Ro alties’ 
poi sas Oe Paves of Germany, on a lovely chestnut Taareet, 
oy ay celebrities, including the Princess of Wales in a carriage 

“ The Volunteers as they marched past were much i 
dust was fearful. Our faces were liked ouceps oe Whee are Ba 


Avcest 49, 188 


tired of looking at the dust-envelo 
soe ees Guin girls in their 
cotton shirt (white, pink, &c.), (col : 
caught in at the waist with a hie aR) 16 Gite 
Garibaldi, coming out again from under the 5 et some ee 
some very nice-looking girls, and capital ieee ton to the hin.” 
hats. The men were, too, all very nicely idle nae cat 
over now, and a rush is made to get back: f. he Rew. 
on’ as to fares and distance. Such a stampede amen ‘sti 
We have received some teally excellent hoot fun. ° 

incidents of the Review from J. T. Gime ee of 
a? 


ped troops, wy, 
Soe we 
cool riding dices net and 


Match 


Various 


Aldershot. Of these we may especi 34, Victoria p, 
pecially mention «o—_” Road, 
groups of the Emperor of Germany, the Duke oe Some capital 


Albert Victor, Prince Henry of Prussia, Prince Cheneetidee, Prince 
airs lan, 


distinguished personages who were present, and other 


THE YOUNG POLAR BEAR 
AND 
THE MAYBRICK TRIAL 
See page 208. 


MR. GEORGE WYNDHAM, wp, 


Tuts gentleman, who was returned i « ; 
without opposition for the seat at ut oe interest 
death of Major Dickson, is the eldest son of the Hon p, Cant by the 
Wyndham, formerly M.P. for West Cumberland, b ee 
with Madeline Caroline Frances Eden, daughter of 
General Sir Grey Campbell. Mr. Wyndham is a 
George, first Lord Leconfield. He was born in eee of 
has held a Lieutenant’s commission in the Coldstream G 763i he 
served in the Suakim Expedition of 1885. For the Petco ty 
he has acted as Private Secretary to Mr. Balfour, and hematin 
1887, Lady Sibell Mary Lumley, youngest sister of take 
borough, and widow of Earl Grosvenor.—Our portrait is { care 
photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55, Baker Street, W. a 


DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL DAY 


EXCEPTING the venerable Dr. H. J. Carter, who survives hj 
Dr. Francis Day, F.R.S., was the greatest of Indian naturalists of 
the passing generation. He was appointed to the Madras Establish 
ment in 1352, and after taking part in the military operations then 
in progress in Burma, for which he received the medal, he thence 
forward devoted himself exclusively to the stuly of the fits of 
India. As Inspector-General of Fisheries in India, he examined 
the rivers and seas of that country from the coasts of Mekran on the 
west to the Straits of Malacca on the east, and embodied the results 
of his discoveries in numerous Government reports, papers to 
scientific journals, and published books. After his retirement in 
1877, he devoted himself to the fishes of the United Kingdom, and 
published a large work on the subject. His type collection of 
Indian fishes is in the Imperial Museum of Calcutta, and he also 
contributed collections to the museums of other countries. In 
recognition of his valuable labours, he was, in 1885, made ia CLE. 
Dr. Day died on July roth, at his residence, Kenilworth House, 
Cheltenham.—Our portrait is from a photograph by Maull and Fox, 
187A, Picadilly, W. 


SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, K.C.M.G. 


Tue present Governor of Trinidad was educated at the Grammar 
School of Bury St. Edmund’s, and entered the Colonial Office in 
1854, at the age of seventeen. While there, he was successively 
Private Secretary to Mr. Herman Merivale, Lord Blachford, and 
Mr. Cardwell. In 1869, he represented the Colonial Office on the 
East African Slave Trade Commission, and, in 1873, was Special 
Commissioner for the Crown Colonies at Vienna. ‘The year after 
he was appointed Governor of the Bahamas Islands, the only 
instance of a Governor being appointed direct from the office in 
Downing Street. For six years he pleased the Bahamians with his 
bonhomie and good government, raising the revenue to upwards of 
40,0007, per annum, and setting on foot various valuable minor 
industries. In 1880 he was transferred to Barbados, where he not 
only guided the destinies of the colony with wisdom, but simplified 
the machinery of Government, largely extended the franchise, an 
—a great boon to the islanders—procured for Barbados a res 
and independent existence, by obtaining its severance from the 
rest of the Windward group. 


: cawven 
by his Marriage 
the late Major. 


Sir William’s next move was to 
Trinidad, where he has been nearly four years, and whose magn!’ 
ficent resources he has done much to develop. He has done ae 
to foster the cultivation of subsidiary products, as ee eae 
from the two great staples, sugar and cocoa. His white helmet 's e 
be seen in the most out-of-the-way parts of his dominions, a 
much-needed post-office, a bridge, or a new road is often the na 
of these gubernatorial visits. He has also done much to an 
the fruit trade by improving the steam communication pe aby 
Trinidad and New York.—Our portrait is from a photograp 
Maull and Fox, 1874, Piccadilly. 


CALLING OUT THE RESERVE—A NAVAL OFFICER? 
EXPERIENCES 


THE recent visit of the youthful and war-loving German ‘vifldew 
was not altogether agreeable to our friend Mildew, Boke 
had lately married, had shaved his chin, and had ma Te and ruth- 
in peace and quietness for a few years. ‘Then, sudcen ys meanolh 
lessly, he was called out. Owing to his aristocratic, and the 
Mildew is nicknamed “the Dook” throughout ean saying 
rumour rapidly spread that he had been “ dug outs, led triumphs 
goes, ‘mobilised to makea Kaiser’s holiday. isaine e sub-titles 
and dilemmas are shown in Mr. C. W. Cole's sketches, ¢ 


of which preclude the necessity of further explanation 
PULLA FISHING ON THE INDUS 


LOOKING out of the window of the hot railway cetruck Mi 
passing by a bend of the great old muddy Indus, ee number of 
what at first sight appears a very peculiar phenome S aehial along by 
long poles or sticks floating rapidly down sienity? 4 ; 
the rapid and dangerous current. These, ok e a 
by the explanation of an older Anglo-Indian 


ee f sport requ! 
prove to be the pulla fishers at work. This kind ol en ice, ¥ 


Emperor 


age when 


not a little practice, and great are the en The regu! 
usually begins with a large gourd tied to mt a round hole abou! 


fisher, however, has a large earthen chatty, patty b 
six ne in aiamieter fue top; a ie part of the cha, 
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if i a jCAL-———At a “ reception ‘ given by Mr. Chamberlain toa 
Hetil HEC constituents, among his guests being not only the 
number © the Liberal Unionist Committee of West Birmingham, 
meninery ding Conservatives of the Division, he spoke cheerfully 
but the a Of the political situation. He drew a contrast between 
anl hopen organisation and demoralisation of the Gladstonian- 
saenellite party and the smoothness and success with which the 
puns jiance has continuously worked. The game of disorder 
“Jeqality in Ireland was “ up,” and that country was now almost 
a mcnhee any part of England or of Scotland. The funds of 
i ‘pamnellites were falling short. The Cronin murder had opened 
ee of the Americans, and, finding that they could get no 
eS stions from the United States, the Nationalist leaders had 
subset} ding the hat round in Australia, where, however, a deaf ear 
apne "0 the blandishments of Mr. Dillon. Mr. Chamber- 
a stiouled what he called the “fancy programme ” of Lord 
ae sh Churchill, borrewed from the policy of all the extreme 
an of all the different sections. He dwelt at some length 
ag claims of the Birmingham Conservatives to more Par- 
Hamentary and municipal representation, recommending a joint 
‘vestigation into the comparative strength in the borough of the 
a0 sections of the Unionist Party, and if amicable discussion failed 
spe iducing an agreement he suggested that the matter should be 
a el to the arbitration of Lord Salisbury and Lord Hartington. 
il "concluded with a reference to the progressive legislation which, 
Ru ‘cal though he always was, he had hardly dared to hope 
for during the next generation.—Lord Camperdown, presiding at a 
meeting of the Unionists of the Accrington Division, replied to the 
axa that Local Government for Ireland was delayed, by pointing 
out the uselessness of that boon to Ireland when the Irish members 
declared that they would use it in such a manner as to demonstrate 
fers 
the impossibility of the government of Ireland by England.-—The 
Duke of Fife is to preside at a Unionist demonstration in Aberdeen 
on October 2, when the Marquis of Hartington, who is to attend it, 
will be his guest at Mar Lodge.—Lord Knuts‘ord, Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, referring at a Primrose League gathering in 
Sussex to the much-denounced West Australia Bill, said with 
regard to the charge that he was handing over a large amount of 
land to the colonists it should be remembered that at least 80 per 
cent. of that land was unfitted for agriculture, and never could be 
fitted for it—Sir Edward J. Harland (C), head of the ship-building 
firm of [Harland and Wolff, and Mayor of Belfast in 1884 and 1885, 
has been returned unopposed for the Northern Division of that town. 

ARTILLERY VOLUNTEERS from all parts of the kingdom began 
their annual work at Shoeburyness on Monday with the 64-pounder 
Palliser Gun Competition, when the prizes of the Lords and 
Commons, nine silver cups, fell to the Sixth Detachment of the 
Fourth Durham, Lord Londesborough’s prize to the Third Detach- 
ment of the same Brigade, the prize given by the Second Middle- 
sex Artillery Brigade being won by the Second Detachment of the 
Kirst Edinburgh City, and the National Artillery Association’s 
prize by the Second Northumberland’s First Detachment. The 
four prizes in the competition with the breech-loading 40-pounder 
Armstrong gun, the first of which was founded by the late Colonel 
Broosholt, the second being given by the National Artillery 
Association, the third by the Duke of Cambridge, and the fourth 
by the Association again, have fallen respectively to the Fourth 
Detachment of the Fourth Durham (West Hartlepool), the Fifth 
Detachment of the Second Durham (Seaham Harbour), the Ninth 
Detachment of the Second Durham, and the First City of Edin- 
burgh. 

Tue Lonpon County Council, it will be remembered, 
refused to enforce the order of the Privy Council for the muzzling 
of dogs, on the plea that the police by whom the order was to be 
carried out were not under the Council’s control. The County 
Council were informed last week that if on or before Monday in 
this week they did not express their willingness to enforce the 
order, the Privy Council would, under the Act of 1878, proceed to 
appoint some person to enforce its provisions. To a communica- 
tion to this effect a reply was made_on the part of the London 
County Council, simply referring the Privy Council to the previous 
decision of the County Council on the matter. Accordingly the 
London Gazette of Tuesday publishes an intimation that the Privy 
Council have empowered Major J. T. Tennant, their chief 
travelling inspector, to enforce the rabies order in the area under 
the jurisdiction of the London County Council. Owners of dogs 
must now take care to muzzle them. 

THE BRITISH MEDICAL ASSOCIATION has been holding this 
week its fifty-seventh annual meeting at Leeds, under the presi- 
dency of Mr. Wheelhouse, consulting surgeon to the Leeds General 
Infirmary. In the course of an interesting address on the modern 
progress and achievements of medical science he referred to the 
reproach brought against medical men, that their contact with pain 
tends to numb their sympathy and to diminish their pity for the 
sufferings of mankind. In reply he challenged any other profession 
to produce a parallel to the modern development of ‘ public 
medicine,” a science which sought ever, even at the risk of its own 
extinction, to exterminate the causes of disease and death. 

THE Case AND CLAIMS OF Miss CREAGH have been already 
referred to in this column. Some ruffians behind a hedge shot her 
in the head so severely when she was being driven last March to 
church by her brother, their intended victim, that her career as an 
artist has been closed, and she has been put to great expense by 
special medical treatment undergone, unfortunately, without any 
benefit to her. A second appeal to the benevolent is being made 
on her behalf, Colonel Turner, Ennis, Ireland, will receive and 
acknowledge subscriptions. 
acces seat The Duke of Westminster permitted last 
Chane an t eeeape of the pictures and other works of art at 
ne eee ouse, which was visited for the purpose by no fewer 
aioe ge persons. A second inspection of the same kind will be 
te . to-morrow (Sunday). Tickets may be obtained by for- 
eg es directed ‘envelope to Mr. H. Mills, 8, Theobalds 
ee U—The Bethnal Green Free Library, which was started 
a oe years ago with 500 volumes now contains 20,000, exclusive of 
ine eee number of periodicals. Last year, through its reading- 
Prete ce classes, and concerts, some 50,000 persons were 
tate an fifty-eight dogs killed in the streets of London last 
in St Gace. were found to be suffering from rabies.—The death, 
ae eeep eee is reported of a leper, formerly a soldier 
thhediseasce esidency, where he is supposed to have contracted 
if Coe pear includes the death of Charlotte, Lady Forster ; 
ninetieth doen Paes of the Hon. Mrs. E. P. Bouverie ; in his 
year, of be , of Sir Henry Meredith, Bart. ; in his eighty-third 

atte Ma sia James P. Bower; in his sixtieth year, of Sir 
Royal Niger C , Chief Justice of the African territories of the 
niheton Het ey in his sixty-ninth year, of Mr. John Den- 
i ES Se ner, since 1877 Chairman of the Second Court of the 
ies fetes aoe in his eighty-first year, of Mr. James Whig- 
of Conver, of County Courts; of Sir James Roberton, Professor 

yancing in the University of Glasgow; in his sixty-first 
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year, of Mr. William R. S. Ralston, f 
} i -S. rom 18 
te nes Library of the British Museum, who as author, transl 
Se and contributor to leading periodicals had cea ee 
Aantheg ny pred gee of ices literature, beter, sa 
5 3 ar, of Mr. Ge illi i 
of ihe sry series of works en “ British fui ee 
and author of a number of popular handbooks and Luidedhook? « 
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and in his sixty-third year, of M 
has enjoyed qonnderaule sctolaciy, Peete SEA ON HD 


53 to 1873 an assistant 


¢ J rmers in the revival of Proof at 
PRINCESS’S wear their moustaches, which looks odd in oes 


with the costumes of the period of Louis is i 
not because they love their art me ae the a“ 
their moustaches more. The little incongruity, however, aa aut 
a = a y » does not 
seem much to interfere with the audience’s enjoyment of thi 
stirring, elaborate, and pathetic drama. Mr. Burnand’s ada tation 
is, on this occasion, rather roughly put upon the stage, but fhe la 
is acted with force and spirit by Miss Grace Hawthorne as the pee 
secuted Valentin, Mr. Barnes as the innocent galley slave Mr 
W. H. Vernon as the sham count, and Miss Illington as Adrienne, 
who is ee ig be the little child of the prologue grown up to 
womanhood. Other parts are cleverly playe 
champ and Miss Carlotta Leclercq. ps ee 

Mr. Charles Wyndham and Miss Mary Moore took their farewell 
of London audiences at the CRITERION last week in O'Keeffe’s 
farcical comedy of Wild Oats, revived for that occasion only. Mr. 
Wyndham, as everybody knew, although his hearers appeared per- 
fectly willing to hear it again, counts on returning to his London 
quarters, after his American tour, in April next. ‘Meanwhile, the 
doors of the Criterion are again open with that diverting piece 
Beisy, in which Mr, Maltby, Mr. Blakeley, Miss Lottie Venne, Mr. 
Aubrey Boucicault, Mr. Herbert Standing, Mr. George Giddens 
and Miss Fanny Robertson sustain the high tide of fun with great 
vivacity and sense of humour. 

It seems almost incredible that dramatists of respectable position 
should be found to dramatise the horrors of the Whitechapel mur- 
ders. Yack l’Eventreur is nevertheless announced as in preparation 
at the Chateau d’Eau Theatre in Paris, and plays founded on the 
same revolting theme are actually performing in New York and 
Amsterdam. In the New York, or rather Brooklyn piece, “ Jack 
the Ripper” dies on the scaffold after addressing the hangman 
in the mysterious words—‘ My birth was a misfortune ; my mar- 
riage a curse ; but I have kept my oath.” 

Tt appears that the great scene in Mr. Henry Arthur Jones’s 
play, with which the SHAFTESBURY will re-open, will be a repre- 
sentation of the furnaces at a Staffordshire porcelain works in full 
operation. The story is one of domestic interest, ending with the 
marriage of a poor inventor's son with the daughter of the employer 
who has grown rich by acquiring for trifling sums the inventor's 
ingenious notions. Hence the title, 7%e Middleman. This latter 
a will be played by that admirable actor, Mr. Mackintosh. Mr. 

jllard will enact the simple-minded inventor, and prominent parts 
will be assigned to Miss Maud Millett and Miss Annie Hughes. 

Mr. Edouin and company, with Our Fiat, will remove from the 
OpéRA CoMIQUE to the STRAND on the 19th inst. 

Miss Lily Hanbury, who has been engaged to play a part in Mr. 
Buchanan’s version of Roger /a Honte at the HAYMARKET, is said 
to be acousin of Miss Julia Neilson, who will also appear in the 
same piece. The important part of the child of Roger will be 
entrusted to little Miss Minnie Terry. 

Miss Marie Linden has succeeded to the part of Lily in Jn 
Danger, at the VAUDEVILLE, in place of Miss Agnes Miller, who 
has sailed for the United States. The play is reported to be 
steadily advancing in public favour. 

Mrs. Kendal’s forthcoming series of papers, partly autobio- 
yraphical, will commence in the September number of Murray's 
Magazine, under the title of Dramatic Opinions, 

M. Felix Pyat, whose death in Paris at an advanced age was 
lately announced, was chiefly known as a politician of rather 
advanced views. Other days, however, knew him as a successful 
dramatist. An adaptation of a melodrama of his was playing many 
years ago, under the title of 7he Ragpicker of Parts, simultaneously 
at several London theatres. 
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ON Monday, August 12, whilst the moors in Perthshire, Kincar- 
dineshire, and Inverness-shire were merrily resounding to the crack 
of the gun, a considerable remnant of members of the House of 
Commons assembled at Westminster to discuss the Tithes Bill. 
This was numbered among the measures brought in early in the 
Session ; but so it was last year, and nothing particular came of it. 
When at midsummer Mr. Smith, in a loudly commended, but, as 1t 
turns out, utterly misleading statement, cleared the Order Book of 
all contentious Bills, he did not definitely exclude the Tithes Bill. 
But his manner of referring to it led the House to the conclusion— 
at which it is probable he himself had then arrived—that it would 
be useless to make serious attempt to pass it in the present 
Session. So matters drifted on till August was close at hand, when 
ominous references began to be made to the Tithes Bill, and last 
week notice was given of the fixed intention to intermit Committee 
of Supply and seriously proceed with this measure. ; 

When the House met on Monday, the proceedings were invested 
with special interest by reason of the fact that no one could say how 
the Government would fare. Their normal majority still stands 
at or about ninety, and that seemed sufficient to carry any measure, 
even approached on August 12. But there were ominous rumours 
current of apathy in the Conservative camp and revolt among their 
allies on the benches opposite—rumours which in the event were 
fully confirmed. Considering the epoch reached, the House was 
well filled, and divisions presently taken showed that there were 
very few short of 300 members in attendance. But there were 
many conspicuous absentees, notable among them being. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Lord Randolph Churchill, who, the one sitting 
at the end of the Front Bench and the other in the corner seat 
immediately behind Ministers, conveniently face each other. Lord 
Hartington was in his place, and loyally voted with the Govern- 
ment throughout the sitting, though, like Mr. Gladstone on the Royal 
Grants Bill, he found himself deserted by the great majority of his 
following. By Tuesday the noble lord had had enough of this, and 
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House, though differing from the House itself only in respect of 
the facts that the Chair.s empty and the Mace is off the table, is 
“Goan subordinate to the fully-constituted branch of the Legis- 
ature. When three hundred gentlemen have carefully gone 
through a Bill clause by clause and line by line, the Speake- 
returns to the Chair, and the Chairman of Committees reports che 
amendments that may have been made. Thereupon the same three 
hundred gentlemen, with the addition of the Speaker in the Chair 
and the Mace on the table, may reconsider these amendments and 
if they are in the humour, reject or alter them. The same power is 
exercised before going into Committee. Three hundred gentlemen 
(more or less) sitting in the House of Commons, with the Speaker 
in the Chair and the Mace on the table, may “ instruct ” themselves 
to take a particular course when they go into Committee, and, 
being in Committee, they have no option but to follow the self- 
imposed Instruction. Whence it would appear that the proceed- 
ings, though akin in other respects, are much more serious than 
was Mr. Toots’s habit, whilst still a student, of addressing letters to 
“P, Toots, Esq., Brighton, Sussex.” 

The first Instruction on the list was moved by Mr. Herbert 
Gardner, and empowered the Committee to make provision for a 
gradual redemption of tithes on an equitable basis. This, it will be 
seen, went to the whole root of the matter. The Bill as introduced 
by the Ministry simply provided that tithe-owners might recover 
their tithe-charge by the process of the County Court. Mr. Herbert 
Gardner proposed that, over and above this matter of detail, the 
great tithe question should be proceeded with au fond. The first 
proof of dissatisfaction on the Conservative side was presented when 
Mr. Staveley Hill rose, and announced his intention of supporting 
the amendment. Another phase of Conservative discontent was 
supplied by the action of Sir Walter Barttelot, one of the oldest and 
most respected representatives of the country party. Sir Walter 
confessed that he was “gravely disappointed” with the Bill 
and did not deny that he would welcome the adoption of Mr. 
Herbert Gardner's amendment. Still, he would not desert the 
ete and in the forthcoming division would follow his 

Ts. 

That was all very well, as far as Sir Walter Barttelot was con- 
cerned ; but who could say if other Conservatives, equally convinced 
of the undesirability and insufficiency of the Bill, would draw the 
line at so convenient a point? Anxiety on the Treasury Bench was 
ill concealed: perhaps it would be more correct to say that the 
anxiety was confined to the immediate neighbourhood where Mr. 
Smith’ sat, with the Home Secretary on his right hand and the 
Attorney-General on his left. It was whispered that Ministers in 
the House of Commons ill disguised their sympathy with the general 
feeling in the Conservative ranks, that to press, at this period of the 
Session, a generally unpopular Bill was decidedly impolitic, and 
that if, by any chance, the Government were relieved of further 
besponetonity by a hostile majority, it would not bea matter for 
unmixed regret. 

The Speaker had at the outset laid down a wholesome rule, 
which modified the whole course of the debate, and by concentrating 
its direction vastly improved its quality. He pointed out that the 
second reading had already been debated and divided upon. The 
question before the House was whether it would or would not adopt 
the Instruction that had been moved, and to that point he 
peremptorily begged hon. members to bend their energies. The 
result was seen in admirable debate, sharp, quick, and to the point, 
with a division taken within the space of two hours. In ordinary 
cases, where Ministers and Opposition are face to face on an im- 
portant issue, the course of the division can be very fairly estimated. 
But no one could say how opinion would finally tend at this par- 
ticular juncture, what with hesitating Conservatives and emanci- 
pated Dissentient Liberals ; it only required a vigorous effort on the 
part of the regular Opposition to carry the Instruction, and so lead 
to the withdrawal of the Bill. As the crowd slowly streamed in 
from either lobby the excitement increased, culminating in the 
arrival of the tellers. When the paper was handed to Mr. Akers 
Douglas it was known that at least the Government had not been 
beaten, and it was significant that the tension of the moment was 
not broken by an exultant shout from the Ministerialists, Not a 
cheer was raised till, the figures being announced, it was found 
that Mr. Herbert Gardner's motion had been negatived by 138 
votes against 120. Here was the Government majority reduced to 
18, a result hailed with boisterous cheers from the Opposition. 

But there was worse to follow. The next Instruction was moved 
by a Conservative member, Mr. Gray, tenant farmer, who repre- 
sents Maldon. He moved an Instruction which, if adopted, would 
have made the tithe charge recoverable from the landlord only, A 
division taking place on this the Government majority, in a 
moderately full House, was reduced to four. After this there was 
question whether the Bill would be proceeded with. But if there 
wasiany hesitation in the inner circles of the Ministry it was overcome. 

By a remarkable change of front, however, one day was unexpec- 
tedly secured for Supply. Being in Committee on Wednesday, the 
Attorney-General suddenly announced that the Government had 
decided to amend the Bill, in the direction of making the owner, 
not the occupier, liable for tithes. This, it was agreed, was very 
much like a new Bill, and, accordingly, the debate stood over till 
Friday. 


——_—__—___—_—- 


THE ATTEMPT TO RAISE H.M.S. “SULTAN” 

ALTHOUGH the endeavours of our ships and seamen to save the 
Sullan, which lies at the bottom of the Comino Channel between 
Malta and Gozo, proved fruitless, and the unfortunate vessel sank 
in eight fathoms of water last March, all hope of salvage has by no 
means been abandoned, and the subjoined cut represents the Unie, 


an Italian salvage ship, whose owners have undertaken to raise the 
sunken ironclad for the sum of g0,000/, Mr. Rose, of the Black 
Watch, who sends us the sketch from Malta, writes that the engineer, 
Mr. Chambon, expects to succeed in his task within the next few 
days. 

——_—_———_——— 

Tue Conco RAILway is to be begun at once, nearly the whole 
of the capital having been subscribed. Probably the Congo State 
will ask the Belgian Government to grant an annual subsidy of 
60,000/, for ten years, until the enterprise can pay its way. 
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DRAWN BY W. SMALL 


Indced, the young lady was so rude as to leave the table more than once, and go and stand at the open window. 


“THE NEW PRINCE FORTUNATUS 


By WILLIAM BLACK, 


AUTHOR OF “A PRINCESS OF THULE,” “MACLEOD OF DARE,” & 


CHAPTER 
WARS AND RUMOURS 


LITTLE could Lionel Moore have anticipated what was to come of 
his introducing his old comrade Nina to the New Theatre. At 
first all went well; and even the prima donna herself was so good 
as to extend her patronage to Lionel’s protegée ; insomuch that, 
arriving rather early at the theatre one evening, and encountering 
Nina in the corridor, she said to her-——. 

“You come into my room, and I'll show you my make-up.” 

It was a friendly offer ;and the young Italian girl, who was work- 
ing hard in every way to fit herself for the stage, was glad to be 
initiated still further into these mysteries of the toilet. But when 
she had followed Miss Burgoyne into the sacred inner room, and 
when the dresser had been told she should not be wanted yet awhile, 
Nina, who was far from being a stupid person, began to perceive 
what had prompted this sudden invitation. For Miss Burgoyne, as 
she was throwing off her things, and getting ready for her stage- 
transformation, kept plying her guest with all sorts of cunning little 
questions about Mr. Moore—questions which had no apparent 
motive, it is true, so carelessly were they asked ; but Nina, even as 
she answered, was shrewd enough to understand. 

“So you might call yourself quite an old friend of his,” the prima 
donna continued, busying herself at the dressing-table. ‘“ Well, what 
do you think ofhim now?” 

“How, Miss Burgoyne?” Nina said, 

“Why, you see the position he has attained here in London—very 
different from what he had when he was studying in Naples, I sup- 
pose. Don’t you hear how all those women are spoiling him? What 
do youthink of that? IfI were a friend of his—an intimate friend 
—I should warn him. For what will the end be ?—he’ll marry a rich 
woman, a woman of fashion and cease to be anybody. Fancy a 
man’s ruining his career—giving up his position, his reputation— 
becoming nobody at all—in order to have splendid horses and give 
big dinner-parties! Of course she'll have her doll, to drive by her 
ane in the Park; but she’ll tire—and then? And he'll get sick- 
tired, too; and wish he was back in the theatre ; and just as likely 
as not he’ll take to drinking, or gambling, or something. Depend 
on it, my dear, a professional should marry in the profession ; that’s 
the only safe thing; then there is a community of interests ; and 
they understand each other, and are glad of each other’s success. 
Don’t you think so yourself?” 

Nina was startled by the sudden appeal; but she managed to 
intimate that, on the whole, she agreed with Miss Burgoyne ; and 
that young lady proceeded to expand her little lecture, and to cite 


general instances that had come within her own knowledge of the 
disastrous effects of theatrical people marrying outside their own set. 
As to any lesson in the art of making-up, perhaps Miss Burgoyne 
had forgotten the pretext on which she asked Nina to come to her 
room. Her maid was called in to help hernow. And at last it was 
time for Nina to go, for she also, in her humble way, had to prepare 
herself for the performance. ; 

But this friendliness on the part of the prima donna towards the 
young baritone’s protegée did not last very long. For one thing, 
Lionel did not come to Miss Burgoyne’s sitting-room as much as he 
used to do, to have acup of tea, and a chat with one or two acquain- 
tances: he preferred standing in the wings with Nina, who wasa 
most indefatigable student, and giving her whispered criticisms and 
comments as to what was going forward on the stage. When Miss 
Burgoyne came upon them so employed, she passed them in cold 
disdain. And by degrees she took less and less notice of Miss Ross 
(as Nina was now called) who, indeed, was only Miss Girond’s 
understudy, and a person of no consequence in the theatre. Finally, 
Miss Burgoyne ceased to recognise Miss Ross, even when they 
happened to be going in by the stage-door of an evening ; and Nina 
not knowing how she had offended, nevertheless accepted her fate 
meekly and without protest, nor had she any thought of askin 
Lionel to intervene. 8 

But worse was to befall. One day Lionel said to her —— 

“Nina, I never knew any one work harder than you are doing 
Of course it’s very handy your having Mrs. Grey to coach you ; and 
you can't do better than stand opposite that long mirror and watch 
yourself doing what she tells you to do. She’s quite enthusiastic 
about you ; perhaps it’s because you are so considerate—she says 
you never practise until the other lodgers have gone out. B a 
way, that reading dialogue aloud is capital ; I can hear Tas our 
English is getting freer and freer ; why, in a little while oul be 
able to take any part that is offered you. And in any as ou 
know, the English audiences rather like a touch of foreign pe ‘ 
oh, you needn't be afraid about that. Well, now, all this hard work 
can't go on for ever ; you must have a little relaxation ; and I’m 
going to take you and Mrs, Grey for a drive down to Ham ton 
Court, and we'll dine there in the evening, in a room a eee 
the river—very pretty it is, I can tell you. What do you say? 
Will next Fridaydo? Friday is the night of least cc nsequene2 he 
London theatre; and if you can arrange it with Mrs, Grey rll 
arrange it with Lehmann ; my understudy is always glad of achance 
of taking the part. You persuade Mrs. Grey, and I'll manage 
Lehmann: is ita bargain?” =e 

So it came about that on a certain bright and sunny morning in 


June Lionel was standing at the window of a private roam oe 
hotel near the top of Regent Street, where he proposed (or es Pe 
an extravagant young man) to entertain his two pee ce 
before driving them down to Hampton Court. He had ot ~~ 
wine, and seen that the flowers on the table were all right ee ae 
he was looking down into the street, vaguely noticing the paeamiliat 
But this barouche that drove up ?—there was sometuins cisaet 
about it—wasn’t it the carriage he had sent down to Sloane : 
—then the next moment he was saying to himself —. 
“ My goodness gracious, can that be Nina! 


ina of the black dress 


And Nina it assuredly was; but not the N fia, Ob, 00 
and crimson straw hat with which he had grown fant a seacited a 
this young lady who stepped down from the carriage, WHO kind of 


yement was 
even his uninstructed 
as dressed 5 though 
f cream-white, with 
e side an 


second for her friend, and then crossed the pa 
vision of light summer coolness and prettiness ; 
intelligence told him how charmingly she W 
he had but a glimpse of the tight-fitting gown e 
its silver girdle, the white straw hat looped up Sige gloves 
adorned on the other with large yellow roses, the pie with its 
with silver bangles at the wrists, the snow-white Siu vent—then it 
yellow satin ribbons attached. The vision of a Oe \nd who 
was gone; but only to reappear here at the open i e forward, 
could think of her costume at all when Nina EE Ihe liquid 
with the pretty, pale, foreign face so pleasantly ei i showing 4 
Sob arted lips $ 8 

black eyes softly bespeaking kindness, the half-parted "1 

glimmer of milk-white teeth. 

“ Good-morning, Leo!” : 

“ Good-morning, Nina! They say that ladies are 
but here you are to the moment!” 

“ Then you have to thank : 
sending the carriage for us. Ah, the deligh vate a li 
glancing at the table, and her nostrils seemed to We ; ‘the windows 
she would welcome all their odours at onc. y it is perlecty 
Leo—you will have the window open? London ! try obt, it 18 
beautiful this morning !—the air is sweet as of the country ‘ 
the gayest city in the world!” é = he rang the 

al rover ey London fuller, anyway,” said he, 25 ith 
bell, and told the waiter to have luncheon produce merely tf d 

Nina, seated at table in that cool summer ge caine. to 
with the things put before her (except when they ttle dramaue 
strawberries) ; she was chattering away; with, ae recent €% 
gestures, about every conceivable subject within about Nee 
rience, until, as she happened to say something heard jately 
Lionel cruelly interrupted her by asking her if she 
from her sweetheart. 


never punctual : 
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“Who?” she said, with a stare; and also the little widow in 
black looked up from her plate and seemed to think it a strange 
uestion. : : 
se Ion't you pretend to have forgotten, Nina,” Lionel said, 
reprovingly. “Don’t you look so innocent. If you have no 

memory, then I have.” : at : 

“ But who, Leo ?”? she demanded, with a touch of indignation. 
“ Who—who ?—who? What is it you mean?” ? 

“Nina, don’t you pretend you have forgotten poor Nicolo 
Ciana.” 

“Oh, Nicolo!” she exclaimed, with supreme contempt (but all 
the same there was a faint flush on the clear olive complexion). 
“You laugh at me, Leo! Nicolo! He was all, as they say here, 
sham—sham jewellery, sham clothes, all pretence, except the oil for 
his hair—that was plenty and substantial, yes. And a sham voice 
—he told lies to the Maestro about his wonderful compass—” 

“Now, now, Nina, don’t be unjust,” he said. ‘ Mrs. Grey must 
hear the truth. Mrs. Grey, this was a young Italian who wanted to 
be better acquainted with Miss Nina here—I believe he used to 
write imploring letters to her, and that she cruelly wouldn't answer 
them; and then he wrote to Maestro Pandiani, describing the won- 
derful tenor voice he had, and saying he wanted to study. I 
suppose he fancied that if the Maestro would only believe in the 
mysterious qualities of this wonderful organ of his he would try to 
bring them out; and in the mean time the happy Nicolo would be 
meeting Nina continually. A lover's stratagem—nothing worse 
than that! What is the harm of saying that you could take the 
high C if you were in ordinary health, but that your voice has been 
ill-used by a recent fever? It was Nina he was thinking of. Don’t 
I remember how I used to hear him coming along the garden-paths 
in the Villa Reale—if there were few people about you could hear 
his vile falsetto a mile off—and always it was— 


‘ Antoniella, Antonia, 
AntonteHa, Antonia ; 
Votate, Nenna bella, votate cca, 
Vedimmo a pettenessa comme te sta.’ 


“Leo,” she said, with proud lips, “ he never called me Menna mia 
—never! He dared not!” 

In another instant, he could see, there would have been protesting 
tears in her eyes; and even Mrs. Grey, who did not know the 
meaning of the familiar Neapolitan phrase,* noticed the tremulous 
indignation in the girl’s voice. 

“Of course not, Nina,” he said, at once, “I was only joking— 
but you know he did use to sing that confounded ‘Antoniella, 
Antonia,’ and it was always you he was thinking of.” : 

“J dtd not think of him, then!” said she, almost instantly 
recovering her self-control, ‘Him? No! When. I go-out— 
when I was going out in the Saxta Lucia, I looked at the English 
gentlemen—all so simple and honest in their dress—perhaps a 
steel watch-chain to a gold watch—not a sham gold chain to no 
watch! Then they looked so clean and wholesome—is it right, 
wholesome ?—not their hair dripping with grease, as the peasant- 
girls love it. And then,” she added, with a laugh, for her face had 
quickly resumed its usual happy brightness of expression, “then I 
grow sentimental. I say to myself ‘These are English people— 
they are going away back to England, where Leo is—can they take 
him a message ?—can they tell him they were going over to Capri, 
and they met on the ship—on the steamer—an Italian girl,-who 
liked to look at the English, and liked to hear the English speak?’ 
And then I say ‘No ; what is the use; what would any message do ; 
Leo has forgotten me.’” : 

“Oh, yes,” said he, lightly, “you must have been quite certain 
that | had forgotten my old comrade Nina !”” ‘ 

They got a beautiful, warm, sunny afternoon for their drive 


down to Hampton Court ; nor was it fated to be without incident _ 


either. They had passed along Oxford Street and were just turning 
out of the crowded thoroughfare to enter Hyde Park—and Lionel, 
as a man will, was watching how his coachman would take the 
horses through the Marble Arch—when Nina said in a low 
voice — 

$160 

“Well?” said he, turninz to her. 

“Did you not see? ” 

“See what?” 


“The carriage that went past,” Nina said, looking a little con-— 


” 


cerned. “Miss Burgoyne was in it—she bowed to youn-— : 

“Did she? I didn’t see her—I'll have to apologise to her to- 
morrow,’ said he, carelessly, ‘ Perhaps the compliment was meant 
for you, Nina.” 

“For me? Ah, no. Miss Burgoyne speaks no more to me.” 

“She doesn’t speak to you? Why?” he asked, in some amaze- 
ment. ; 

The young Italian lady made a little gesture of indifference, 

“ How do I know? But Iam not sorry, I do not like her—no ! 
she is not—she is not—straightforward, is it right ?—she is cunning 
-—and she has a dreadful temper—oh ! I have heard—I have heard 
such stories! Again she is not an artist—I said that to you from the 
beginning, Leo—no, not an artist : why does she talk to you from 
behind her fan, when she should regard the others on the stage? 
Why oe she talk always and always to you when she has nothing 
to say?” 

“Oh, but she finds plenty to say!” he observed. 

“ Yes,” said Nina, contemptuously, “ she has always plenty to say 
to you on the stage, if she has not a word the moment the scene is 
over. Why? You don’t understand? You don't reflect? I will 
tell you, Leo, if you are so simple. You think she does not know 
that the public can see she talks to you? She knows it well ; and 
that is why she talks. It is to boast of her friendship with you, 
her alliance with you. She says to the ladies in the stall 
‘See here, I can talk to him when I please—you are away—you are 
outside.’ It is her vanity. She says to them ‘You can buy his 
portrait out of the shop-window perhaps—you can ask him to your 
house perhaps—and he goes for an hour, among strangers—but see 
here—every night I am talking to him ’—_” 

“Yes, and see here, Nina,” he said, with a laugh, “how about 
my vanity ?—don't you think of that? Who could have imagined 
I was so important a person! But the truth is, Nina, thev’ve 
lengthened out that comic scene inordinately with all that gagging; 
and Miss Burgoyne has nothing to do in it: if she hides her 
talking behind her fan—” 

“Hides?” said Nina, with just a trace of scorn. “ No; she 
shows! Itis display! It is vanity. And you think a true artist 
would so forget her part—would wish to show the people that she 
talks privately—” 

“Miss Nina is quite right, you know, Mr. Moore,” said the little 
widow in black, and she was entitled to speak with authority, “[ 
didn’t think it looked well myself, A ballet-girl would catch it if 
she went on the same way.” 

“What would you have her do?” he said—for he was a ver 
tolerant and good-natured person. “Sit and look on at that Highs 
comic gag?” 

“Certainly,” said the little dame, with decision. “She is m the 
scene. She is not Miss Burgoyne; she is Grace Mainwaring ; and 
she ought to appear interested in everything around her.” j 

“Oh, well, perhaps I have been to blame,” he said, rather un- 

* Nenna mia, or Nenna bella is the pet phrase used by the Ni 


in addressing his sweeth2art, enna has nothing to do with 
tra.tion of Antonia, 


eapolitan young man 
Nina, which is a con- 


eagerly. 
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easily. “I dare say I encouraged her, But really I had no idea 


di ul have noticed it.” ee ORR : 
we yeppanee for them to notice it,” Nina said, vindietirely i 
and then, as she would have nothing more to say on ohis sche = 
subject, she turned to look at the gay lilacs and se ing es 
neighbourhood of the Serpentine, at the shimmering aa as 
wide stretch of water, and at the fleet of pleasure-bouts with th 


“wet oars gléaming in the golden sunlight. 


Her equanimity was soon restored ; she would have nothing further 


i ‘ indeed 
to say of Miss Burgoyne on such a gracious afternoon ; and in 
when they had oie the Thames at Putney, and got _ cs 
opener country down by Barnes and East Sheen and Richmon , = 
was chattering away in her delight over everything they encounter 
—the wide commons, the luxuriant gardens, the spacious pegs 
the magnificent elms, the hawthorn-trees, red and white, : at 
sweetened all the soft summer air. Of course when they arrived at 
the top of Richmond Hill they halted for a minute or two at ie 
Star and Garter to water the horses, while they themselves had a 
stroll along the terrace, a cup of tea, and a look abroad over the 
wide, hazy, dreamlike landscape stretching far out into the ser 
Then they crossed the river again at Richmond Bridge i eg 
bowled along by Twickenham and Teddington ; finally they a 
through the magnificent chestnut-avenues of Bushey Park, w - 
were just now in their finest blossom. When they stopped at t i 
Mitre it was not to go in: Nina was to be shown the gardens o 
Hampton Court Palace: there would be plenty of time for a 
pleasant saunter before dinner. _ A 

Miss Burgoyne, indeed! Nina had forgotten all about Miss 
Burgoyne as the little party of three passed through the cool grey 
courtyard of the Palace and entered into the golden glow of the 
gardens—for now the westering sun was rich and warm on the tall 
elms and limes, and threw deep shadows on the greensward under 
the short black yews. They walked down towards the river, and 
stood for a long time watching the irregular procession of boats— 
many of them pulled by young girls in light summer dresses that 
lent some variety of colour to this sufficiently pretty picture. It 
was altogether an attractive scene—the placid waters, the soft green 
landscape, the swift, glancing boats, from which from time to time 
camea ripple of youthful laughter or song. And indeed Nina was 
regarding rather wistfully those maidens in palest blue or palest 
pink who went swinging down with the stream. 

“ Those young ladies,” she said, in an absent kind of way, to the 
little widow who was standing beside her, “it is a pleasant life they 
live. It is allamusemeat. . They have no hard work ; no anxieties ; 
no troubles ; everything is made gentle for them by their friends ; 
it is one enjoyment, and again and again ; they have no care.” 

“Don’t be so sure of that, Miss Nina,” Mrs. Grey said, with a 
quiet smile...“ I dare say many a one of those girls has worked as 
hard at her music as ever you have done, and has very little to 
show for it. I dare say many a one of ‘them would be glad to 
change her position for yours—I mean, for the position you will 
have ere long.. Do you know, Mr. Moore,” she said, turning to 
Nina’s other companion, ‘‘that.] am quite sure of this—if Miss 
Burgoyne’s under-study was drafted into a travelling company, I 
am quite sure Miss Nina here could take her place with perfect 
confidence.” : 

‘“T don’t see why not,” he said, as if it were a matter of course. 

“Then you know what:would happen,” Mrs. Grey continued, 
turning again to the young lady, in whose future she seemed greatly 
interested. “ Miss Burgoyne would want a holiday, or her doctor 


. would order her to give her voice a fortnight’s rest, or she might 
~ catch a bad cold—and then comes your chance! 


You know the 
music thoroughly ; you know every bit of Miss Burgoyne’s ‘ busi- 
ness ;’ and Mr. Moore would be'on the stage, or in the wings, to 
guide you as to your entrances and exits. That will be a proud 
night for me, my dear ; for I'll be there—oh, yes, I'll be there ; and 
if I have any stage-experience at all, I tell you it will be a splendid 
triumph—with such a voice as yours—and there won't be any more 
talk of keeping you as understudy to Miss Girond. No,” she added, 
with a shrewd smile, “but there will be something else.’ Miss Bur- 
goyne won't like it : she-doesn’t like rivals near the throne, from 
what I can hear. She'll try to get you drafted off into one of the 
country companies—mark my words.” : 

“The country?” said Nina, rather aghast. “To go away into 
the country?” ; 

-“But look at the chance, my dear,” said the little ex-actress, 
‘Look at the.practice—the experience! And then, if 
you only take care of your voice, and don’t strain it by overwork, 
then you'll be able to come back to London and just command any 
engagement you may want.” .. 

“To come back to London after a long time?” she srid, thought- 
fully ; and she was somewhat grave and reserved as they strolled 
idly back through the gardens, and through the Palace buildings, to 
the riverside hotel. oo 
_ But no far-reaching possibilities of that kind were allowed to 
interfere with Nina’s perfect enjoyment of this little dinner-party 
that had been got up in her honour. They had a room all to them- 
selves on an upper floor; the windows were thrown wide open ; 
even as they sate at table they could look abroad on the spacious 
landscape whose meadows and hedges and woods stretched away 
into distant heights crowned by a solitary windmill. Indeed, the 
young lady was so rude as to leave the table more than once 
and go and stand at the open window: there was a charm in the 
dying out of the day—-in the beautiful colours now encircling the 
world—in the hushed sounds coming up from the stream—that she 
could not withstand. The evening glow was warm on the rose- 
hued front of the Palace and on the masses of sunny green foliage 
surrounding it ; on the still blue river the boats were of a lustrous 
bronze ; while the oars seemed to be oars of shining gold as they 
dipped and flashed. Ry and by, indeed, the glory faded away ; the 
stream became grey and ghostly; there were no more ripples of 
laughter or calls from this side io that; and Nina resumed her 
place more contentedly at the table, which was all lit up now. She 
made her small apologies ;' she said she did not know that England 
was such a beautiful place. Lionel, who-in no way resented her 
thus withdrawing herself from time to time, had been leisurel 
talking to Mrs. Grey of theatrical things in general ; and now that 
coffee was coming in, he begged permission to light a cigarette 
Altogether it was a simple, friendly, unpretentious evenin; that 
did not seem to involve any serious consequences, As lent fell 
they set out on their homeward drive ; and through the silent 
country they went, under the stars, Lionel left his two friends at 
their door in Sloane Street; and as he was driving home to his 
lodgings, if he thought of the matter at all, he no doubt hoped that 
fesse even his friends a pleasant little treat, # 5 

ut there"was more to come of it than that, O a 
evening Lionel got down to the theatre rather later nie 
had to set to work at once to get ready, so that he had no or or= 
tunity of seeing Miss Burgoyne until he actually met her anes 
stage. Now those of the public who had seen ‘this piece before 
could not have perceived any difference of manner on the part of 
the coquettish Grace Mainwaring towards the young gentlemen who 
had so unexpectedly fallen in her way—to wit, Harry Thornhill » but 
Lionel instantly became aware of it ; and while he was endeavour- 
ing, alter the fashion of the young Stage gallant, to convey to Miss 
Grace Mainwaring the knowledge that she had suddenly captured 
his fancy and made him her slave for life, he was inwardly reflectin 
that he should have come down eailier to the theatre, and sole 
gised to Miss Burgoyne for the unintentional slight of the previous 
day. As soon as the scene was over, and they were both in the 
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wings, he hastened to her (the F 
sides) and said— (they had lef the 
“Oh, Miss Burgoyne, something very awky: 
day—I am so sorry—I want to apologise 
“T hope you will do nothing of the kind,” 
“it is quite unnecessary.” ’ 
“Oh, but look here, I'm really very sorry,” he w 
to say spe again interrupted him: 7? © “4S endeavourin, 
“If you choose to go driving throu ’ 
said she, in measured and biter es pee sath chorus girls.” 
must be fully occupied.” : PROSE Your attention 
And therewith she marched proudly away from hi 
follow her to protest or explain, for he vw Im 
about a second. He felt inclined to be an 
was helpless ; he had to attend to this immediate sve 
Meanwhile Miss Burgoyne did not long sre 
demeanour of hers; the moment she left a ae 
of her, for here was the Italian girl most inopportut 
the corridor ; and just as poor Nina came up, Miss Barsov bs 
to her maid, who was holding open the dressing-room Soyne tured 
and said aloud, so that every one could overhear, for her 
“Oh, we don’t want foreigners in English opera + 
take a barrel-organ through the streets, or a couple 
cage !’ 
Nor was that all; for here was Mlle. Girond : and the 
boy-officer, as she came along the passage oe 
to herself— sabia ies 
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alone 


Why don't the, 
ot canaries in 


Smart little 
ily singing 


Le riti, la salade, 
L'amour, la promenade 
A deux dans les 
Dans les 
Deux dans les 
A deux dans les bluets | 


“Oh, there’s another of the foreign chimpanzees !” 
Miss Burgoyne, in her fury; and she dashed into her 
slammed the door behind her, 

Mlle. Girond stood staring at the door: then 
at Nina; then she burst out laughing, ? she turned to Took 

“Quel ouragan, grand Dieu!” shecried. “Ma pauvre enfant 
qu’allez vous faire maintenant ?” She turned to the door and latohel 
again. “Elle a la téte prés du bonnet, n'est ce pas Bon Bien 
elle s’enflamme comme de la poudre |” . ‘ 

But Nina did not stay to make any explanation ; somewhat paler 
than usual, and quite silent and reserved, she took up her position in 
the wings; nor had she a word to say to Lionel when he came off 
the stage and passed her—with a nod and a smile of greeting—on, 
his way to his room. = 

Then things went from bad to worse, and swiftly. On the very 
next afternoon, which was a Sunday, Lionel was about to walk 
down to Sloane Street, to have a chat and a cup of tea with Mrs, 
Grey and Nina; but before going he thought he would just have 
time to scribble a piece of music in an album that Lady Rosamund 
Bourne had sent him and affix his name therto. He brought his 
writing-materials to the table and opened the big volume; and he 
was glancing over the pages (Lady Rosamund had laid some very 
distinguished people, mostly artists, under contribution, and there 
were some interesting sketches) when the house-porter came up and. 
presented a card. Lionel glanced at the name—J/r. Percival Miles 
—and wondered who the stranger might be; then he recollected 
that surely this was the name of a young gentleman who was a 
devoted admirer of Miss Burgoyne. Miss Burgoyne had, indeed, 
on one occasion introduced the young man to him; but he had 
paid little heed ; most likely he regarded him with the sort of hal! 
humorous contempt with which the professional actor is apt to look 
upon the moon-s‘ruck youths who bring bouquets into the stalls 
and languish about stage-doors, However, he told the house- 
porter to ask the gentleman to step upstairs. 

But he was hardly prepared for what followed. The young 
gentleman who now came into the room—he was a pretty boy, ol 
the fair-haired English type, with a little yellow moustache, and 
clear grey eyes—seemed almost incapable of speech, and his lips 
were quite pale. ta 

“In—in what I have to say to you, Mr. Moore,” he said, in 2 
breathless kind of way, “I hope there will be no need to mention 
any lady's name. But you know whom I mean, That—that lady 
has placed her interests in my han1s—she has appealed to me— 
am here to demand reparation—in the usual way—" 

“Reparation—for what?” Lionel asked, staring at the young 
man as if he were an escaped funatic. ’ aa 

“Your attentions,” said the hapless boy, striving hard to et 
a calm demeanour, “—your attentions are odious and objectionable 
—she will not submit to them any longer—” ; ne | 

“ My attentions,” Lionel said. “If you mean Miss Burgoyne, 
never paid her any-—you must be out of your senses!" ‘ 

“Shuffling will do you no good,” said this fierce satis i 
seemed to be always trying to swallow something—pet fin 
wrath— The lady has placed her interests in my hunds: 1 dem 
the only reparation that is possible between gentlemen. inti 

“Look here, my young friend,” Lionel said, in a we eesti 
of fashion, “‘do you want to go on the stage? Is re 3 ts ue.” 
of what you can do? For it isn't bad, you know—lor bur = aa 

“You won't fight ?” said the young man, getting paler 30 
breathless than ever. oe ea ‘d 

“No, I will not fight—about nothing,” Lionel said, 


: “ n ass, If Miss 5. 
good-humour. “I am not such a s reenornstiog Tah 


exclaimed 
Tuom, and 


who 


with perfect 
3urgoyne 3 


annoyed because I passed her on Friday withou ee ean 

that was simply a mistake for which I have a a el 

her. As for any cock-and-bull story about my ne An ae 

her with odious attentions, that’s all moonshine : she nev 

into your head: that’s your own imagination— = sng 
By heavens, you shall fight |” Lroke in this infuriate yours 


tle from 


ink-hot 
fool, and the next moment he had snatched up te on That is 
the table before him and tossed it into his ce od intial 
to say, it did not quite reach its aim; for Lione Oe as the ule 


raised his hand, and the missile fell harmlessly the lid had 


again—not altogether harmlessly, either, for in ne open 
opened and the ink was now flowing over Lady he feet, his eyes 
album. At sight of this mishap, Lionel sprang to Bis tc : 
afire. yet, peaing against 
“I've a mind to take you and knock your idiotic Sea tih I 
that wall” he said to the panting, white-faced a iat Make 
won't, 1 will teach you a lesson instead. tes! ig seeyies 
what arrangements you please : I'll be there. : Tha ise = 
He held the door open: the young man said as he pass 
“You shall hear from me.” Ye ill-fated album 
And then Lionel went back to Lady esi with many? 
and began to spunge it with blotting-paper, WAN NO come 


andt 
qualm he considered how he was to apologise to her out 


ed 
ve turner 
kind of plausible explanation. Fortunately ovate open page 
to be less serious than at first sight appeared. eater-coleur by 
which contained a very charming little sketch i elsewhere the 
Mr. Mellord, was of course hopelessly ruined ; 


5 wou 
- mounts Wt 
ink had not penetrated very far: a number of new! 


Mr, Mellor 
Then he thought he would go to for another 


soon put that right. \ nly: beg 
and lay the whole affair before him, and eee 43 so that, 39 
sketch (artists always being provided with a i ge) 

regarded the album, no great harm had been cone, t tea, Nin@ 


‘eli ra 
But as he was sitting in Mrs. Grey's little parlour, 
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preoccupied and was not talking as 
ie bold to ask him if anything was the 


Jooked & little 
in ae as usual, an 


d she mac 


he matter. I'm afraid I’ve made 
added, with a smile, “Nina, I’m 


‘aay about it is the ridicule that may follow. 
me Taney. rina.” he said, cheerfully, «J don’t think 
But dont all on the deadly field of battle 5 I can take care of 
pn gous to le is that the whole thing is so preposterous—so 
Scion! The fact is, what the young gentleman 

"3 wie q thorough good caning, and there’s nobody to give 
really WANS Vell, he must have something else ; and I propose to 
i eine I'm not going to take the troulle 
‘rance OT Belgium—I dare say that will be the 
‘Then there's another thing, Nina: Iam 
Well, 


a 
worm te 
challenged party 5 
u 


t avery : 

nowy en Senet you would say that I should be magnani- 
mes fi choose pistols ? Oh, no; I’m not going to do anything 
mous, anu ‘There might be a very awkward accident with pistols 


he kind. 
at is to Says 
yowder- 


Ay if our bloodt 
But with swords | fancy 
Fhe situation 5 and perhaps a little prod or a scratch, just 
om the colour of his own blood, will do him a world of 
may turn out the other way, no doubt : [vi 
aking through one’s guard just: by pure ignorance and 
mit the betting 1s against that kind of thing. 

e put what is it all about, Leo?” Nina exclaimed : she was far 
more convemed ahout this mad project than he appeared to be. 

Oh, Eean’t tell you that,” said he, lightly, without telling you 
i lady —lor of course there is a lady in it—and that is 


the name of the 


-er allowed. ‘ 
are eprang to her feet, and stretched out her hand towards him. 


«| know—! know ! ” she said, in a breathless sort of way: “ Leo, 
oy will not_deny it to me—it is Miss Burgoyne ! Ah, do I not 
know !—she is 2 serpent !—a cat !—a devil !—” ; 
he said, almost angrily, “ what are you talking about ! 


« Nina,’ a 
Do you suppore Miss Burgoyne would want a duel fought just 
because | happened to pass her, by accident, without raising my 


hat It's al surd. 
“Ah, there is more than that, Leo!” Nina cried, eagerly ; and 

then she paused, in some hesitation and embarrassment. “ Yes, 

there is more than that,” she repeated, as if with an effort, and there 

was a slight flush in the pretty pale face. “ Why should I not say 

ito vou? You are tvo simple, Leo, You do not understand. She 

wishes to have the reputation to be allied with you—in the theatre 

~out of the theatre. ‘Then she sees that you drive with me inan 

open eee ; she hates me-—what more natural? And she is 

angry with you—— 

"Xow, Nina,” said he, do you think any woman could be so 
mad ag to want to have a duel fought simply because she saw me 
driving past in a carriage with Mrs. Grey and you—is it reason- 
able?” 

“Leo, you did not see her last night,” Nina said, but still with a 
litde embarrassment, * when she meets me in the corridor—oh, such 
a furious woman !—her face white, her eyes burning. As for her 
insulting me, what may ] care? Tam a foreigner, yes : if one says 
so, | am not wounded, Perhaps the foreigners have better manners 
alittle ?—lut that is not of importance: no, what I say is, she will 
be overjoyed to have you fight a duel about her—why, it is glory 
for her '—every one will talk—your names will be joined in news- 
papers--when the people see you on the stage they will say ‘Ah, 
ah, he is tack from fighting the duel ; he must be mad in love with 
Miss Burgoyne.” A duel—yes, so unusual in England—every one 
will lk—uh, that will be the sweetest music for Miss Burgoyne’s 
cars in the whole world—prouder than a queen she will be when the 
public have your name and her name rumoured together. And you 
do not understand it, Leo !” 

He had been listening in silence, with something of vexation 
deepening upon his features. 
¢ What you say only makes matters worse and worse!” he ex- 
ae presently. “it that were true, Nina—just supposing that 
sat : cdi a of the case—why, | should be fighting a duel 
ded : aie ae t care twopence about, and with a young jackass 
i Set fe across the street! That is what I ought to have 
itis hare a ut] throw him downstairs ? But the mischief of 
elas le : ing is now inevitable; I can't back out ; I declare I 

ea such a quandary in my life before!” 
woe ve and put yourself in danger, Leo,” Nina said, 
wilie tih ‘ es a deceitful woman has the pride to hear the 
a on: on os you the right to do it?) You say there are 
Teen Pry ents—both with swords as pistols—yes, every one 
Aone = you: pub. your life in danger—for what? You care 
ee el pate Me then ?—you think they will not heed 
tae, ee ent happens? You think itis a light matter— 
fe oe = . lone to please a boy and a wicked-minded woman? 
flieasire Re oa = right to do it! You should have the spirit, 
‘You think | will, he You should go to that woman and say— 
ile fuulish | ; oe ee e sport for you ?—no, I will not ! And as for 
whip, ee ae e comes near to you, then you take your riding- 
Belt we Ra him !—thrash him !—thrash him !” Nina 
a hil fe eth her teeth set hard : indeed, her bosom was heaving 
alGuliders act _ that Mrs. Grey put her hand gently on the girl's 
alma Spee her that Lionel was in sufficient perplexity, 

hehe th a ea rather than whirling words. F 
shurtly ; for he himself, he had to leave those good friends very 
ies. hue ae i= going out to dinner, and he had to get home to 

fee ihe € we walking along Piccadilly, ruminating over 

ea dhecie Can e thought of it the less he liked the look of 
of persia itd been much influenced by Nina's apprehensions 
the while sic ny ae that he most distinctly feared the absurdity of 
thofved’ antl pa he the longer he pondered over it, the more 
thiand ta ene ul he became that he should ever have been 
such an awkward position; and when he was going 


Upstairs to ‘ 
Nificane : his room, he was saying to himself with gloomy sig- 


tus mz 
its 


We as f 
Vin hee i that young fool persists, I’d advise him to look out : 
suing over the water for nothing.” 
(To be continued) 


———— ee 


TRAVELLERS 

Huser sea ON ELEcTRIC RatLways should leave their 
Bit ia as the electricity inevitably affects the delicate 
fie he e watch, and spoils its accuracy for keeping time. 

Tthtes ge History Museum at the Paris Jardin des 
7 mune installed in very handsome new quarters. 
Mined ie coe the front of the building, while a 
Tunning along sat out at the back, with three storeys of galleries 
are shown in ite vas The most important zoological specimens 
nutahle: Qhe-en hall, where three huge trophies are especially 
di Monster Ashes is formed of the largest wild beasts surrounding 
amphi! ja ore nants the second includes the chief reptiles and 
birds atid wie: splendid whales ; and_the last is composed of 
in one of th : animals, Most of the birds, however, are housed 

1e front galleries, the other containing minor fauna. 
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LORD WOLSELEY 


THE portrait of General Sir Garnet Joseph, Viscount V J 
K.P., C.G.B., G.C.M.G., &c., &., which is sy iblehel etd pod 
interest greater than that attaching to the subject of it. The 
picture is the very last work executed for us by the late and 
lamented Frank Holl, R.A. What that means to our readers needs 
no words to tell. And of the subject of this portrait so abl 
rendered by the brush of Mr. Holl and the graver of Mr Uhlrich 
so much has been wiitten that it might seem well to write 
no more for the present. Yet by common consent Lord 
Wolseley is, both in England and abroad, one of the 
most interesting personalities of the age. He has warm and admir- 
ing friends, he has vehement and perhaps venomous enemies, but 
even the latter folk show that they cannot help admiring him just 
a little. In their attacks upon him they treat him asa pene of 
all but the first importance, and to admit this is to admit that the 
Adjutant-General has most notable qualities. To those who know 
ey and ponies ees who have worked with and under him 

e main feature of his character is his buo si : 
worth’s friend in “ The Excursion "— ee rts 


A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays 
And confident to-morrows. 2 


His pride is not that which ‘apes humility.” He has abundance 
of wholesome belief in himself. Only the other day one who, being 
a Staff College man, and who has served him with field officer's 
rank in two campaigns, besides administrative work, said of him 
that his never-failing characteristics are vivacity and alertness. There 
is no harder worker, and there is no heartier laugher. That must 
be a wonderful story which he cannot “cap” out of the memories 
of his ripe experience ; that must be a marvellous joke for which his 
wit and humour do not provide a smart and often generous retort. 
In the midst of disappointments he is never morose ; in the presence 
of calamities he is not given to lose his temper. The gaiety of his 
eye tells truly of the good-tellowship of his nature ; and though he 
can rap a man hard over the knuckles on occasion for letting an 
opportunity slip or for manifesting stupidity, and especially hesita- 
tion, in the presence of one of the moments that try men’s souls, 
“Sir Garnet ’—as the men still love to call him—is constitu- 
tionally inclined to believe that a brother in arms has done his best 
as, in the good old formula which is to him a sort of second creed, 
an officer and a gentleman.” Frank to a fault, he is yet jocund 
as the day, to use Romeo's image ; and he is as full of devices or 
artifices in the field as an egg is of meat. 

The same officer, who knows him thoroughly and has served him 
zealously, though he is not strictly speaking of what is called “ the 
Wolseley school,” admires most of all the Adjutant-General’'s 
capacity to assume and endure responsibility, and his never-failing 
appreciation of men who are not afraid to take responsibility on 
them. They may be right; if they have brains they probably will 
do the proper thing to be done at the moment and under the cir- 
cumstances. They may be wrong ; if they are so, and yet have 
shown perception and strength of mind, their intentions will” be 
appreciated, for no one knows better than the General that the race 
is not always to the swift or the battle to the strong. During the 
Nile Campaign it was telegraphed home once, at least, that there 
had been a Council of War. Lord Wolseley never held such a 
council in his life, and probably never will) Ashe admires men 
who do not dread responsibility, he would be false to his faith if he 
did not bear it himself, What have been taken to be councils have 
been confabulations. He has thought outa plan. He mentions it 
to those whom he trusts as heads of departments. He hears what 
they have to say, each in his own special branch, and finds he 
has anticipated any objections that crop up, while he rises reassured 
that he has fairly got in his grasp the power to attempt if not to 
achieve the end he proposes in the way he has conceived. At least 
once it has happened that even the heads of departments, after a 
long sitting, have not divined the whole idea that was in the chief's 
mind, and did not gather it until formal instructions came out for 
its execution. Thus, while perfectly frank in one way, he is 
secretive in another. He thinks a thing out for himself. Others 
may provide the materials for the decision ; but with the decision 
they have nothing todo. The decision once taken, no general 
officer of great position has ever been known to interfere less with 
the way in which his lieutenants execute it, On them the burthen 
of that—and how can he be everywhere to see everything ? But 
woe be to the man who has failed to comprehend his instructions, 
or who has perilled a movement by adopting measures inconsistent 
with the dominant idea. For him is the sentence, ‘never more be 
officer of mine!” Yet the youngest officer who, in carrying. out 
instructions, shows readiness, resource, and. pluck, and who is not 
afraid to take the responsibility of acting for himself, as though he 
were the master of legions, when circumstances alter cases—why for 
him honours, rewards, and what is, perhaps, better than all, warm 
appreciation of motives and unstinted commendation of the moral 
courage displayed. 

Lord Wolseley’s staff is like a family. In the gravest moments 
it is not unprepared for the touch of humour which brightens 
up his nature. In the gayest hour it knows the chief has not 
done with the weight of thought. See him at his mess-table at 
pbreakfast—who would suppose that he had been up into the small 
hours working alone in his house or tent, and up with or preventing 
the dawn? See him at dinner, who would dream that he had 
before him hours of intense labour and responsibility which none 
can alleviate? And as it is in the field so it is in the City. What 
was on the Canal or the Nile, the Red River or the Gold Coast, 
that is in Pall Mall or in the quiet, airy room at Greenwich where 
papers involving not only the administration, but what is in many 
points more distressing, the discipline, of the whole army are turne 
but of the official leather satchels by the hundred, and are carefully 
read and disposed of, or, if left for future reference, as carefully 
filed. System, concentration, application, industry, sharpness— 
these are the implements with which the chaos is reduced to order, 
the wheat sifted from the chaff, or the cockle, or the poppy-seed. 
good burst over Blackheath with his daughter on a couple of horses 
that can go, this gives the freshness for the work. Strict temperance, 
verging upon teetotalism, this preserves will and. working power. 
Even a cigarette is now denied, lest it should reduce capacity for 
labour. A fine constitution that has not been played with, this 
provides the machinery, mens sana in corpore sano. A laughter- 
loving spirit, this reduces difficulties, and makes them look like 
obstacles created to be conquered. But something remains behind, 
something which is curiously singular to the man. He is never so 
busy but that he has time to see a friend or give to a book. He 
is a great reader. He is a serious student. On a wet day he will 
take out in writing for relaxation the hours that ought to have been 
spent in the saddle. This is the way in which many magazine 
papers have sprung into being; but such papers are pastime. 
There is more than one great work in contemplation, and the 
materials for it are frequently, if not daily, collected and digested, 
to be put into final shape when the burthen of army administration 
and re‘orms is shifted to other shoulders. “ Reforms —there 1s the 
rub, The active brain is alway casting about for a way in which to 
do things better that are only just done well, If there is impatience 
in the character, it is here that it comes out. People do not see the 
points as quickly as he does—therefore let them be stirred up, even 
though they should be official superiors. _ Indiscretion in speech 
sometimes “galls the kibes” of fainéant civilians. But the man 
has to be what he is by the law of his nature. And, after all, to 
those who see behind the scenes, this is a noble failing which has 


. ordinary police-court business, even 
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ce . onas many an improvement that would, but for exposure, 
g have tarried. It is a failing which a bureaucracy may resent, 


= lee ape should admire. And, under this failing and the 

sar oe is int e individual, lies a great foundation of common sense 

at does not always accompany great parts. Perhaps this common 

sense may sometimes dictate what have been rather cleverly, if not 

quite accurately, called ‘ Lord Wolseley's calculated imprudences.” 
Cc. W. 


_ THE story of the war between Will and Destiny, called “ Passages 
in the Life of Sir Lucian Elphin, of Castle Weary ” (2 vols. : Edin- 
burgh, David Douglas), is a piece of strikingly good work—so good 
that the anonymous author deserves to have what is presumably 
his first novel judged with all the severity due to fiction of a really 
high order. That is to say, it is good in comparison, not with the 
flood of average fiction, but with what fiction was when a new 
novel was an event in the literary world. To give it, therefore, its 
full meed of fault-finding, it is strange that an author, who evidently 
has the organ of construction so well, developed, should have 
encumbered himself with a form impossible to maintain. The novel 
is supposed to be a piéce of biography, “edited ” by Sir Lucian’s 
sister ; which obliges that lady to seem as if she were making public 
her brother’s deepest secrets during his lifetime, to cruelly betray 
those of another woman, and to report, verbatim, conversations and 
incidents which could not by any possibility have come to her 
knowledge. It is, therefore, necessary to ignore the “ editing ” 
business in order to obtain the effect of reality—a process which, 
happily, is perfectly easy. An objection on similar grounds must be 
taken to the family ban of the Elphins—it is infinitely more interest- 
ing and profitable, and more dramatic also, to find the fate which 
clouds Sir Lucian’s life in the natural consequences of his character 
and breeding. The tragedy of human weakness no longer needs 
any embellishments in the Greek style, which savour of the affecta- 
tion inseparable from imitations and revivals. These things being 
said, nothing remains but praise ; especially for every piece and 
stroke of a portraiture which displays a wide and wise knowledge 
of men, women, and the world. One is especially glad to add to 
one’s list of friends the apparently commonplace Guardsman, Lord 
Guiltree, with his exceedingly simple creed of honour, but whose 
ordinary qualities, at a vital crisis, render him a hero of the uncon- 
scious, matter-of-course order which it is always good to identify 
with the idea of an English—or as, in deference 10 his compatriots, 
we ought to in this case, to say, 4 Scottish—gentleman. It is one 
of the good qualities of the novel that the author writes from a 
point a little above his characters, as if he comprehended them as 
their master, and could trust them to act and think for themselves, 
instead of following the current practice of seeming to invent 
subjects for his own microscopic study. This breadth of treatment, 
applied to simple types of character and everyday weaknesses and 
passions, renders these memoirs of Sir Lucian Elphin a work of 
conspicuous mark and promise: especially as it is written with 
dignity, and in a cultivated style. 

tA Crooked Path” (3 vols.: Hurst and Blackett) is, to say the 
least, as good a novel as the best of the many good novels which 
Mrs. Alexander has written ; indeed most people, even those who 
remember ** The Wooing O’t,” will consider it the most satisfactory 
of them all, as a piece of literary work, as well as the most inte- 
resting as a story. The plot, while just touching the outskirts of 
crime, goes far to prove that there are as many unused materials in 
the world for exciting perfectly wholesome interest as ever there 
were; and that the set of the current in unhealthy directions is at 
any rate partly due to the lack of inventive power on the part of 
writers rather than to the bad taste of readers. Mrs. Alexander is 
certainly not among those who need find herself in want of a plot at 
once interesting and wholesome, to judge -from the freshness and 
novelty of the “ Crooked Path” to which Katherine Liddell found 
herself committed. Starting from a point so common as the sup- 
pression of a will, the reader before long finds himself following her 
into the least expected yet the most natural developments, reach- 
ing poetical justice at . the end by equally natural and equally 
unlooked-for means. The portraiture is invariably adequate, and 
the background | well filled; and when it, is unnecessary for a 
personage to come to the front, or to rise to the requirements ofa 
situation, the demand is always met in such a manner as to seem as 
if, in spite of the elaboration which the plot must have received, 
situation were the result of character, and not character of the 
exigencies of construction. Especially to be commended is Mrs. 
Ormonde, who is made to play a humorous vole as a type of 
unconsciously impudent selfishness, and her two delightful boys. 

‘Annie Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip) cannot fairly be congratu- 
lated on her choice of a plot for “ That Other Woman ” (3 vols. : 
F. V. White and Co.). Bigamy can scarcely any longer be regarded 
as interesting in itself; and there is nothing in the case of that 
feeble rascal, Mr. Phillips-Twysden, to take it from the category of 
to the anxiety of wife No. 1 
to condone the affair in order to save her husband from scandal. 
And there is something grotesque in the sentimental hero-worship 
of both Mr. Phillips-Twysden’s wives because he was, at all events, 
man enough to perish in saving his child from a fire. His death 
was admirable, no doubt ; but it was no set-off against his life and 
character. No doubt silly women have been victimised by obvious 
cads in the most incredible manner ; but any victim of such a feeble 
specimen as Mr. Phillips-T wysden is outside sympathy. + 

« Love will Find out the ay,” by Mary H. Tennyson (‘ Family 
Story Teller Series :” Family Herald Office, 421, Strand), is a 
highly promising story of sensational incident, including an intensely 
exciting escape of a sane patient from a private madhouse, under 
entirely new conditions ;. and the story of a starving boat’s-crew 
rendered equally fresh in interest by the piece of terrible self-sacrifice 
which it includes. The whole novel is almost too painful, and the 
incidents hurry almost too breathlessly-upon one another ; but 
there can be no question of its interest—indeed there is no point 
at which it can be laid down comfortably, and without a desire to 
read at least one chapter more. There are also not a few signs of 
real insight into human character, as in the exceedingly suggestive 
observation that callous selfishness is. the chief note of lunacy. 
The faults are extravagance of. portraiture, and a tendency to “ pile 
up the agony:” but these are healthy faults which tend to their 
own cure. 3 

“Jacob's Letter: and Other Stories” (1 vol.: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co.), is a collection of slight but neatly and sympa- 
thetically written tales, or rather anecdotes, by Roland Grey, the first 
«otherwise called “A Story-of Unser Fritz "—being suggested by 
an incident of the Franco-German War, told by Mr. Archibald 
Forbes. The volume will serve to pass an hour very pleasantly. 


—_—_—_~»————_ 


A VALUABLE COLLECTION OF DIPLOMATIC PHOTOGRAPHS is 
being made by the Empress Dowager of China, who wishes to 
obtain the portraits of all distinguished foreigners connected with 
the Chinese domestic service or foreign relations. Her Majesty 13 
specially anxious for a good likeness of General Gordon 
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FROM A WINDOW IN MASHHAD 


THE first impression of any European in looking out upon the 
main street in Mashhad, is likely to be—‘t What a fine street this 
would be made in any Western city!” It is sixty or seventy yards 
in width, with-a-plentiful- stream flowing down a deep channel in 
the centre, and is planted with big umbrageous trees, the remaining 
space payed or asphalted. Sy 

The stream, however, pure enough above the city, is here a filthy 
black flood, into which every imaginable kind of garbage is cast, 
and in which women may be seen washing out filthy rags, tanners 
placing sheepskins to soak, and dyers pouring out the refuse of their 
trade. The side-walks are simply trodden earth—a Sahara of dust 
in the summer, a dismal swamp in the winter—in which strings of 
laden camels, mules, and donkeys crush through the crowds of foot 
passengers, at the risk of jostling the latter into the: central. canal ; 
and the avenue is lined only with wretched tumble-down hovels, or 
blank- garden walls, broken at intervals by the grotesquely-painted 
facade ofa tea-house, where Persian houries are represented, with 
absolutely expressionless faces, enticing “ Rustam,” or some other 


hero of the national legends. 
The street ata distance of a few hundred yards is barred by a 


massive tailing. This is the enclosure of the Sahan—the shrine of 
Imam Reza—the Holy of. Holies in the ‘eyes of the Shiah sect of 
Islam. As the weary pilgrim. from far-distant ‘corners of Persia 
mounts the crest of any of the hills which inclose the great valley 
of Mashhad, he sees glittering in the sun the huge golden dome of 
this -shrine; and he -piles up a little heap of stones on the spot 
where the sight first gladdened his eyes. — This shrine is so holy 
that its precincts are rigidly closed to both Christian and Jew; and 
even_pious Mussulmans may on no account ride through it. The 
sacred precinct surrounds the ‘shrine on all sides, and’is called the 
“Bast,” or sanctuary. Across all streets converging at the shrine, 
at a distance of about a. hundred yards from the holy building, a 
massive chain is’stretched just overhead, and this marks the limits 
of the Bast. Once within this chain, the worst of criminals—the 
rebel, the thief, or the murderer—is safe from the pursuit of justice ; 
and very exciting chases sometimes take place through the narrow 
and tortuous streets of Mashhad, both criminal and officers racing 
madly for the chain. The Bast is a little town within a town, where 
the refugee may buy all the necessaries of life without stirring 
beyond its protecting limits ; ‘indeed, the best shops of the city are 
said‘to be within the sanctuary. 7 
While we have been sitting at the window we have become 
conscious of a great shouting, and a band of pilgrims comes in 
sight.. They have entered by the “ Bala Khiaban ” (Upper 
Avenue) Gate, and are evidently Kurds from Bujnurd, or the 
nothern frontier of Khorasan. They look a hardy set of fellows, 
more manly than the southern Persians. They have rugged, 


square-cut features, burned by the sun to a brick-dusty red, and 
are warmly clad in ‘sheepskin “ posteens,” with big sheepskin caps. - 
Most are riding donkeys, but many are on foot, and they advance 
slowly up the street, piloted by white-turbaned “mullahs,” and 
shouting;6ut their salutations to the Imam. : 

Slowly pacing down the street on the other side goes a Persian 
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AN UNDIGNIFIED ENTRANCE 


Scarcely has the great man passed on his way, when a mounted 
man—a sort of irregular trooper in the Governor's service—clatters 
down the street at a hand-canter, with the usual Persian flapping of 
“legs and wings.” He brushes unceremoniously through the 
crowded street, regardless of the many black looks that are cast 
after him. Just as he arrives in front of the office, a poor woman 
crosses his path. Muffied up in the ridiculous costume worn by 
Persian women in the streets (which gives them the appearance of 
a blue balloon with a white sheet over its head),she does not see 
the cavalier in time to avoid him, and is thrown violently to the 
ground. She utters a piteous scream, and several of the bystanders 


GOING TO PAY A VISIT 


grandee on his way to pay a visit of ceremony. Like all his 
countrymen, he seems to have selected’ his steed chiefly for its 
height; for your Persian is never happy unless he be perched on a 
great, leggy quadruped of over 16 hands. He adds to this artificial 
elevation in the world by using a saddle so constructed as to stand 
up some six inches above his animal's back ; hence’ Persian horse- 
manship is much more a matter of “balance” than of “grip.” 
Under the saddle, although the sun is quite warm, is a large 
housing of carpet work, with a long yellow silk fringe, covering the 
horse from breastbone to crupper. This has a very gorgeous 
appedrance, but the headstall and bridle are composed of ‘a wisp 
of dirty old rotten leather, and ‘the bit resembles a piece of rusty 
iron wire! Or if, as is sometimes seen, the headstall and_ bridle 
are handsomely silverplated, be sure the saddle will-be such as no 
European. would pick out of the gutter; there is never a satisfac- 
tory /out ensemble about the turn out. ° 

In front of the great man stalk four or five fardshes, with long 
sticks,.and behind him comes a most miscellaneous rabble of dirty, 
ragged hangers-on, first among whom is generally the “ Kalianchi,” 
or pipe-bearer. .The social importance of.a man in this country is 
gauged by the number of tag-rag and bobtail that accompany him 
when he goes abroad, and he strives to increase his suite by many 
ingenious methods. fe : pa ; 

Observe that shabbily-dressed man, who, with a profound bow, 
accosts the grandee. He is probably a small shopkeeper, asking for 
a settlement of his little account. The great man replies :—“ I am 
now on my way to visit His Excellency the Town ‘Governor, and 
have no leisure ; but if you will accompany me thither, | will talk 
with you on my return!” So the client “fallsin” among the motley 
crowd in rear,.and..thus -the_.great-man~gains~a~ recruit--to~ his 
following. The procession moves on at a stately walk; for a 
a gentleman, bound on a formal visit, always adopts a funereal 

ce. 

Could we follow him to his destination, however, we should 
probably find that his arrival was of a far less stately appearance 
than his progress thither. He will perhaps be conducted upa dark 
staircase, extremely narrow and steep, and arrive suddenly at a little 
door, so low that, if he does not stoop profoundly, he will hit his 
head and knock off his black lambskin cap, and ‘thus be propelled 
ignominiously into the presence of his host, sitting in State at the 
end of the apartment facing the dcor, A! doors in Persia are built 


eiieiran to pee horseman ; but with a brutal laugh he dashes 
them aside, and disappears down ‘the street ata fi 
pe faster pace than 
A singular procession next 
d g xt comes slowly along beneath our 
window. A group of the Governor’s yar.{sies—resplendent as to 


of the Virgin and Child, with a Russian inser ption beneath. How 
on earth does it find itself here gracing a Mussulman function? 
The procession is accompanied by some fellows with pipes and 
drums, making a hideous noise, and the fardshes are collecting 
money from the people. We are soon observed at the window, and 
a cap is held up for our contribution, and then we learn the metning 
of this singular display. In a few days occurs the Id-i-Kurbin 
or Feast of the Sacrifice, and this unfortunate camel is to be the 
victim, 

On the day of the Id the poor camel is again led forth, no longer 
decked in its gaudy trappings, but covered all over with clean 
white calico. A disorderly mob of mounted men on horses, mules, 
and donkeys accompany him, and he is followed by other camel:, 
on which are mounted some of the drummers of the shrine (for the 
Imam Réza keeps up his band of trumpeters and drummers), who 
beat a curious sort of rataplan as they ride along. The camel is 
taken to the Mosalla, a sacred building just outside the walls, and 
there, on a given signal, the mob of inhuman brutes fall on the 
poor animal, and literally hack him to pieces while still living. 
Each mounted ruffian then secures a fragment of the reeking flesh, 
and, with this on his saddle-bow, races off to the residence of the 
Governor, who is bound by ancient custom to give a money prize to 
the butcher who arrives first. 

One day we witnessed an event of a yet darker and more 
tragical character, which showed us what fierce passions lurk under 
the externally frivolous and pleasure-loving character of the Persian. 
Coming down the street we saw a prisoner, with his hands bound, 
led by two of the Governor’s fariishes, and followed closely by two 
women and a Loy about twelve years old. Just before cur w.ndow 
there was a momentary commotion; we could hurdly realise what 
was occurring, but apparently the prisoner attempted to escape. 
‘The next instant the two women and the boy were upon him with 
flashing knives and fierce screams, and the prisoner sank to the 
ground streaming with blood from a dozen sas, while his 
assailants again and again plunge] their knives in his body. a 

It appears that the prisoner had been in the service of aric 
citizen. A lad had been sent to collect a debt from the latter, and 
the prisoner had decoyed him into a stable and murdered him a 
the sake of the money. The crime was brought home to him, ane 
the Governor ordered him to be conducted outside the city, and 
there given over to the relatives of the murdered la!—whe The 
only two women and a boy—to deal with a3 they please. i 
prisoner had bribed the fardshes to allow him to escape i 
“Bast,” but the women suspected this, and, on the first sign uf sue 
an attempt, avenged themselves in the open street. ane 

On another occasion the public executioner paseeil ieee % 
street leading a sullah, who seemed in rather a bad ie ‘he 
rope was passed through a fresh-cut hole in his nose, iy i os 
executioner led him along like a camel. His ears had been slit up, 


DECKED FOR THE SACRIFICE 


and his hobbling gait showed him to he in great ee executione? 


their upper man, in bright scarlet coats, with much gold lace, but 
sinking to an ignominious anti-climax in the way of dirty white 
cotton trousers and shabby, old, down-at-heel dinero’ Ector: 
ing a camel, adorned in a most grotesque style. His long neck and 


in from 2 recent 
s he passe! same 

tas sialie the coat off a ee 
the holy man’s most un 


beating on the soles of the feet. 
proclaimed aloud, “ This mullah 
man’s back!” Such was indeel 
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the melancholy procession passed the precincts 
ences the nulla suddenly wrenched the cord through the 
fthe shri’ oe of his nose, and dashed into the sanctuary, where 


pein received with every sympathy by his clerical 


But just 4 


g ar 
he was 10 f 
1 our window we witness sudden outburst of riot 
he old Governor, though a wealthy man, is 
s—a common Persian failing, by-the-way—and 
sey ‘favourite schemes for raising the wind is the formation of 
f his 13°" further West, as a “corner in grain. _ Though by 
what is KnOWTs able partly in kind, partly in coin, he orders 
I all he paid in grain, of course at rates fixed by him. 
F rely whenever the Ga is ce ae ee 
sof grain in his own private granaries, 
having collected ae ate z is discovered ae is nar beat in 
skers’ shops OF if any, only at an exorbitant price. The 
the bakers, people then break out into a “ bread-riot, and we see 
E vee . a men parading the streets, armed with sticks and 
Lea one into bakers’ shop, and laying hands on all marketable 

aT es! > 
+ a verything eatable found on the line of advance 
; Eggs, a ee rane ruthless manner. Anything breakable 
: Pats of the houses is at once smashed, and we see one 
is rkine prite with a long pole, which he prods through the window- 
me on the upper floors. : 
Per last time this occurred, however, the riot came to a sudden 
basen While about five hundred excited Mashhadis were 
chouting frantically before the window, three men in the dress of 
the Governor's fiurdshes suddenly appeared at the end of the street. 
ae i d advanced at a canter ; while the other two 


yg mounted, an A : 
Oe OF and came on at “the double.” All three brandished 


naked swords in the air, and loudly apostrophised the mob as 
«Sons of dogs, and burnt fathers.” : ; 
The S* «mediate stampede, and in about five minutes the 


There was an imme : v 
bread-riot was over, and the great street was eserted, save for the 


three heroic fares 
little boys, present 
Jeaders of the riot. 


n 
‘mes fron 


4 T. 
disorder. 
and iy avariciou 


pre uce. 


termination. 


were on foot, 


jes who were dragging off in triumph two weeping 
ly to appear before the Governor as the ring- 
R. E.G. 


Messrs, MACMILLAN AND Co. One of the most useful and 
aimirably compiled works of the period is “A Dictionary of Music 
and Musicians,’ edited by Sir George Grove, D.C.L., LL.D., which 
is just now brought to a close. Not the least important portion of 
the work is the Appendix, which corrects the numerous errors that 
cannot fail to creep into so laborious an undertaking, and brings up 
to date the various events of interest connected with the musical 
world, professional and amateur, which have occurred during the 
past year or more. The period over which this Dictionary extends 
is aD. 1450 to 1889. The great favour with which this Dictionary 
has been received, not only in this country and the United States of 
America, but on the continent of Europe, is a guarantee of its 
excellence. The Appendix is edited hy J. Fuller Maitland, M.A. 

Joserd WuLtAMs.——A pathetic love ballad is “ Sooner or 
Luter,” written and composed by H. P. Stephens and F. Pascal, 
published in three keys.—Replete with devotional feeling are the 
words of ‘Our Father,” by Walter Parke, set to appropriate music 
hy Auguste Durand. This song will please in the home circle on a 
Sunday afternoon—There is much originality ‘in. “ Aglaia” 
(“Looking for Light ”),a song with violin or violoncello obbligato, 
written and composed by William Hugh and Emily Bardsley 
Farmer.—There is an undercurrent of satire in “The Cardinal,” 
for which Claxson Bellamy has supplied the words and Frederic 
Rivenhall the music ; the compass is from A below the lines to E 
onthe fourth space.—Book II. of “Studies for the Piano,”. by 
Henri Roubier, contains very good work for the fingers ; some of 
the studies are brilliant, and all are well worthy of being thoroughly 
studied and mastered—“ La Coquette” is a spirited mazurka for 
the piano by G. Bachmann ; “ Queenie,” a minuet for the piano- 
forte, by Emily B, Farmer, is of the same light and tuneful type as 
the above. 

Erwin Asitpown.——Two very pleasing songs for the drawing- 
toom are, “Where a Garden Grows,” written and composed by 
Michael Wat-on and Dudley Buck, and ‘‘ The.Shadowless Shore,” 
avery sweet poem by Helen M. Burnside, prettily set to music by 
John Blockley.—Foremost amongst a group of pieces for the piano- 
forte of medium difficulty is a transcription, by Matthew Prior, of 
Oh, Rest in the Lord” (Z4jah, Mendelssohn), which should be 
eal by heart ; “ Valse Brillante” and “ Valse Elégante,” both by 

ritz S indler, are showy and attractive, suitable for after-dinner 
ae The same’ may be said of “ Danse Hongroise” and 
fhelee Espagnole,” by Sidney Smith, and “I Zingari,”. air de 
abo ‘Larmes et Sourires.”—Of the remaining five sorceaux, 
ee, (“ Pusztaklange”), by Franz Behr, is the most 
wie laitts i’ My Tyrol. Home,” by Charles Morley, the most 
Rosée cee Chant des Sirgnes,” by Boyton Smith, and “ Perles de 
velle one Blockley, are the most picturesque ; and “ Villa- 

Case, Ed. Reyloff, is the prettiest and most simple. : 
nce LES WOOLHOUSE.—-A_ very dainty set of vocal trios for 
ia pins wily pianoforte accompaniment, will be gladly wel- 
"Burk tT dark autumn evenings. Under the collective title of 
Oberun +, oe have i: Ye Spotted Snakes” (Shakespeare), “ From 
Chord Ser, “tiryland (Ben Jonson), and “ Here in Cool Grot 
he doa etn) ; the sparkling music is by T. A. Orellana. — 

eaaeees se € poem by Thomas Moore, “ The Young Rose, has 
Voice of 4 Py set to music by J. Jacques Haakman, for a 
Violoncel] pearl compass.—A soundly-written piece for violin or 
®, with piano, is “ Meditation,” by G. Saint-George. 
ge 


RECENT POETRY AND VERSE > 


t eae stantial merit in Mr, Ivan Hues’ “ Heart to Heart : 
(Resuts Paul) =i) Nations ; with Aftertones and Other Pieces 

ve has tet. with : he author is to be congratulated on the approval 
fosse says o ith from Mr. Lewis Morris. . Our. Poet-Laureate 7 
aly impressed 
Power uf the 
excellence, m 


eG lyrivs are 
while the ere Very sweet and spontaneous, and show .a good ear, 
* ease of the rhymes, many of them double rhymes, is very 


Temarkable.”  \y oh 
Iruidie ese have a fine description of the oli. Bardic and 
the i Sal 


by the wealth of imagination and. the descriptive 


OO : 
&0 or Rocking Stone :— - 


A long and tortuous way they traced : 
‘ Through furze and heath, o'er rock and shale, 
nd at their head serenely paced 
An elder sage, and white, and hale, 
Anon they reached a level ledge 
Midway between the base and brow, 
Green and soft-swarded to the edge 
OF cliffs all gloomily that bow 
To the white winding floods that rush and roar below. 


diene characterised by any profound thought or 
Sinality of idea, but there is fluent verification, graceful 


T 
he poen 
Stniking 


{the poem :—T must say that I am much and favour-" 


poem. There are whole passages of very considerable . . 
any in Canto III. and many in Canto VL.,'especially.: ° 


p- Mr, Hues thus describes te solemn procession to - 


THE GRAPHIC 


sympathy with what is grand in 
atl eres Ape a aatve rE ee gua za eens 
is impossible not to respect the motives ii 

G. L. Fenton to write “Blanche, or Behind the Vor ees 
and Son). It is the offering in verse of a husband to his dead 
wife, whom he depicts for us in Paradise amid “a radiant throng” 
made up of his dead friends—his first master, his college bite 
St. Agnes, Lady Jane Grey, Jeanne D’Arc, Dante, Milton Words. 
worth, Outram, Gordon, &c. And surely, even though ‘it se 
trivial to some, these is a pathos in these lines :— = “ 


Was I deceived? or, mid the rapturous shout 
Of Alleluias echoing all about, 

Heard I sweet tones of infant gladness mingle? 
And one which made my very heart to tingle 
With memory of sad wailings wailed in vain 
Sweet baby Gussie, in thine hour of pain, 

Far, far from home, and on the friendless sea, 
Far, far from home, and none to weep with thee, 


—_—_+__—. 


PEOPLE I HAVE MET 


THE only time I ever found myself in Thackeray’s company was 


somewhere about five-and-thirty years ago, in a railway carriage on | 


the Brussels and Frankfort line. When the train stopped at Li 
he entered the compartment of which I had hhishérto been bets 
occupier ; and, as he had been more than once pointed out to me in 
London, I had no difficulty in recognising him. He was evidently 
in a genial mood, and we soon fell into conversation, in the 
ily of which I happened to mention that I was on my way to 

pa. 
“A nice little place,” he said, “with a good hotel, the Orange 
aid a pretty legend about Annette and Lubin, I,” he went on, 
“am bound for the ‘Rind,’ as the care-takers at home have ve 
and shall probably push on to Homburg without breaking my 
journey.” é 

At this moment the train slackened speed, and stopped at a small 
station, where our #ée-d-¢éfe was interrupted by the entrance of a 
corpulent German, carrying a long pipe ornamented with a gaudily- 
painted china bowl, and a plethoric hand-bag, whereon “Gute 
Reise’ was embroidered in yellow letters on a black ground. 
When he had settled himself in a vacant corner, he extracted from 
an apparently unfathomable pocket a huge. tobacco-pouch, and 


leisurely filled his pipe with a portion of its contents, the peculiar _ 


coarseness of which reminded me of the unsavoury product of the 
plains between Heidelberg and Mannheim. » ? 

Presently the new comer began to puff vigorously, and the entire 
compartment was soon impregnated with an acrid.odour, to which 


I was tolerably inured, whereas Thackeray clearly was not. 


“J cant't stand this,” he said, after fidgeting'in his seat for a 
minute or two.“ “I shall get out at the next station. How far is 
ibe ; : i ast ; 

“ About a quarter of an hour,” I replied. 

A grunt of dissatisfaction was my. companion's only response, but 
by the time we reached and alighted at Pepinster, where we were to 
part company, he had quite recovered his good humour, and, 
glancing at the unconscious offender, who was still puffing away in 
placid beatitude, © awe 

“Fellows like that,” he said, with a merry twinkle of his eye, 
“are social nuisances, and by way of retribution should be con- 
demne1 to consume their own smoke.” ; 

With these words and a kindly nod of adieu, he deposited himself 
and belongings in a carriage as far removed as possible from the 
obnoxious Teuton, and I never saw him again. ee 2 

Very few, .I imagine, of the little band of contributors to the 
earlier numbers of “* Ainsworth’s Magazine” still survive ; the great 
majority of them, I am well aware, have.long since passed away. 
My own connection wich that periodical dates from 1842, in which 
year my first attempt, a little “skit” in verse called “ Brighton,” 
appeared in the second number of the magazine. Shortly after, I 
became ‘personally acquainted with its editor, and remained on the 
friendliest terms with him until his death in 1/832, writing alter- 
nately for “ Ainsworth ” and the ‘‘ New Monthly,” my principal con- 
tribution to the latter being a series of papers on the French stage, 
entitled the “ Habitué’s Note-Book.”. ee 

When I first knew the author of “ Jack Sheppard” he was in 
the prime of life and remarkably handsome, and, as Maclise’s 
portrait represents him, rather dandified in appearance and dress ; 
he was then at the height: of his popularity, and every new work 


from his pen, rendered. ‘still more attractive by the graphic illustra~. 


tions of- his able coadjutor George Cruikshank, proved both a 
literary and financial success. The earlier volumes of «His magazine 
—originally published at’'a shilling, and subsequently raised to 
half-a-crown—sold well; but after the conclusidn of ‘ Windsor 
Castle” the circulation gradually dropped, neither Mrs. Gore’s 
“ Modern’ Chivalry,’ nor Maginn’s: “ John Manesty,” nor even 
other stories by the editor himself hitting the’ public taste. The 
purchase of the “ New Monthly ” and “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” both 
of which had seen their best days, was an ill-advised measure, and 
only tended to make matters worse ; moreover, Ainsworth had been 
compelled to part with the copyrights of his most valuable books, 
the cost of his new acquisitions necessitating an additional supply 
of ready money. As might have been foreseen, the attempt to 
carry on simultaneously three periodicals, neither of which attained 
a remunerative sale, proved a disastrous failure ; and, after a long- 
continued struggle against adverse fortune, he abandoned the task 
in despair, having sacrificed in the pursuit of his expensive hobby, 


as he himself told me; ‘“ more thousands than he cared to think of.” 


Although - by .no means a brilliant talker, Ainsworth, socially 
speaking, was an extremely pleasant companion. There was some- 
thing cheery.and sympathetic. about him which set people at their 
ease, and’ if.he seldom said a witty thing, he possessed in an 
eminent degree the faculty of appreciating those who did. In his 
days “of. prosperity, his weekly dinners at Kensal Manor House 
were a regular institution ; and if the contributors to his magazine 
occasionally grumbled at ‘the. modicity of the’ honorarium they 
received for their ‘articles, they certainly had no cause to complain 
of any Barmecidical shortcomings in the excellent fare hebdomadally 
provided. for ‘them. . His ‘latter years were’ passed. in retirement, 
first in a quiet Sussex village and subsequently at Reigate; he 
rarely came to London except for a flying visit to the Conservative 
Club; and, although we corresponded frequently, I only saw him 
once or twice from 1874 to 1882.” After his death, his collection of 
books—not, a very large one, but.including ‘several of his manu- 
s:ripts—was sold at Sotheby’s, and realised, if I remember rightly, 
something over four hundred pounds. ~*~ i : 

Mr. Nimmo’s recently published. edition of Captain Gronows 
“ Remini cences and Recollections ” reminds me of many a pleasant 
chat during a long residence in Paris with the dapper little ex- 
Guardsman, whose conversation was, to say the, least, quite as enter- 
taining -as his books. He sat in the first Reformed Parliament as 
Member for Stafford, and once related to me an amusing anecdote 
of his electoral experiences which, as it has not hitherto appeared 
in print, may be inserted here. * ee eta ee ats 

“ Canvassing in those days,” said the Captain, “ was no sinecure ; 


_ they were. a rough lot-at-Stafford,-and-would as soon duck an‘un- 


popular candidate in the nearest horse-pond as not. However, I 
had no reason to complain of my reception, except on one occasion, 
when, calling on the proprietor of a lunatic asylum who had some 
influence in the borough, I narrowly escaped being throttled by one 
of his patients who had escaped from his keeper. My most enthu- 
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Silastic supporter was a well-to-do grocer, who lived in the heart of 
the town, Wilkins, I think, by name. 1 was early in the field, my 
opponent not having arrived; and in the course of my morning's 
work entered the grocer’s shop, and found him in his shirtsleeves, 
engaged in serving a customer, while his daughter, a fresh-looking 
aoe busily employed at the treacle tub in a corner of the ware- 
_ When I had explained the object of my visit, he put on his 
jacket, and ushered me politely into a back room ; then, addressing 
his daughter by the name of Mary Ann, inquired whether any one 
had already applied for his vote and interest. 

pe Not yet, father,’ was the satisfactory reply. 

Then, sir, you may count on me,’ said Mr. Wilkins. ‘ First 
come, first served is my maxim, and I never go back from my 
word. 

“Highly flattered, and not a little astonished at this unexpected 
mark of confidence shown to a perfect stranger, I thought it as well 
to suggest that I was quite ready to answer any questions he might 
wish to put to me. 

“*No call for that, sir,’ objected the grocer. ‘I know nothing 
about politics, and don’t want to. But*a vote, sir, is an English- 
man’s privilege, and I’m too proud of mine not to use it. What's 
your name?’ 

= Gronow—Captain Gronow.” 

‘Put it down, Mary Ann,’ said Mr. Wilkins, giving me a hearty 
shake of the hand. ‘Very glad to make your acquaintance, 
Captain ; we'll bring you in, never fear. And hark ye, Mary Ann, 
if any other folks come about my vote, just tell ‘em I’m booked 
and show em the door.” 

“ Did he keep his promise?” I asked. 

_ “Certainly he did,” replied Gronow; ‘and what's more, he 
induced half-a-dozen of his neighbours to follow suit. But, if he is 
still living, which I doubt—for he had a short neck, and an 
apoplectic face—I wouldn’t mind wagering that from that day to 
this he has never known, or cared to know, if he had voted for a 
Whig or for a Tory!” C. uM. 


Il. 


THE first article in Murray is properly named “In Praise of the 
Carnots.” ‘It should be translated into French, as an antidote to 
the mischievous Boulanger cudte, ‘ Now beyond all other things,” 
says “ M.,” the writer of the paper, “it may of the Carnots be said 
that they are ‘gentlemen,’ and the ‘plain gentleman’ who is First 
Magistrate of France will prove this. He is not 2 man of many 
words, but should the hour of trial come—should no matter what 
pretender assail the Constitution by any overt act—M. Carnot will 
quietly set his back to the wall and do his defensive duty, the duty 
itis his todo, resolutely, and at all costs." —Mr. W. M. Acworth begins 
a new series, which is sure to attract readers, on “ Scotch Railways.” 
—Mr. Sheldon Clarke's “ Naomi” is a short story with some clever 
character-sketching. 

There are two papers on Tennyson in Scribner, one by Mr. 
Henry von Dyke and the other by Mr. T. R. Lounsbury.—An 
engraving by Mr. Kruell from a photograph of the Poet Laureate, 
taken by Barraud in 1888, forms the frontispiece of the magazine. 
Besides other attractions, the periodical contains four complete 
short stories by Brander Matthews, H. H. Boyesen, E. C. Martin, 
and George Parsons Lathrop. 

In the MWustrated Naval and Military Magazine, the widow of a 
former distinguished novelist begins “Captain Mayne Reid and 
the Mexican Campaign.”—Rear-Admiral Colomb’s series on “ Naval 
Warfare” promises to be a valuable historical narrative —The editor 
has a good paper on “ Pola,” the Austrian Naval Arsenal. 

The frontispiece of A/a/anta is from the picture, “ The Heart of 
the Country,” by Mr. Allan Barraud, and shows a charming mealow 
nook tree-shadowed inthe gloaming, and the subject has inspired Mr. 
Christian Burke to pretty and appropriate verse. —Mr. C. Lloyd 
Morgan compares the wild animal free with the same beast in a pen 
under the heading “ At the Zoo :—Horns and Antlers.” —Holcombe 
Inglesby has a pleasant short story, “The Pilgrim of Beachy 
Head.” ; 

Lucifer is mainly interesting this month from that portion 
relating to the new convert to theosophy, Mrs. Besant, where 
issue is joined with recent utterances on the subject by Mr. 
Bradlaugh. 

There is nothing very striking to notice in East and West; butit 
contains an uncommonly good short story, “ The Most Disagreeavle 
Man in England,” by W. £. Norris. 

The Scottish Art Review has for its frontispiece the “ Panels for 
St. George’s Hall, Liverpool,” printed in France —There is an 
opening poem by Mr. Arthur Tomson, entitled “ The Witch Lodge,” 
—An interesting series of illustrated papers on “The Mansions of 
Scotland and Their Contents,” by J. M. Gray, F.S.A., is begun. 

‘Art and Letiers has some fine full-page illustrations. The frontis- 
piece is a really beautiful photogravure of Mr. H. Herkomer, 
‘A.R.A.—There is a charming mezzograph of Mr. W. F. Coleman's 
“ Summer Time,” and Mr. Napier Hemy’s “ The Three lishers "is 
admirably reproduced in the same way. 

All. the Year Round, the Argosy, and Lippincott will not dis- 
appoint this month the anticipations of their respective circles cf 


readers. 
—————_¢—_———_- 


KIssING THE BLARNEY STONE SEEM3 A PRECARIOUS EXPE- 
RIMENT, although the individual who accomplishes the feat may 
duly gain the traditional reward of a persuasive tongue. An un- 
lucky carpenter who tried to kiss the stone on Sunday lost his 
balance, and fell down fifty feet. Fortunately a tree broke the fall, 
and he escaped with a sprained ankle, more lucky than the last 
person in a similar case, who broke his neck. 

TRIAL BY ORDEAL still exists in Ceylon. Recently a Cingalese 
woman lost large quantities of rice and other provisions, so the 
headman of the village ordered five suspected persons to underg> 
trial by ordeal of boiling oil. Friends of the complainant heated 
the oil in a chatty, and the five accused came forward before the 
assembled villagers and dipped their hands into the vessel. [our 
men bore the pain without a cry, though much hurt, but the fifth, 
a boy, shrieked terribly, and was pronounced guilty. He has since 
died of his injuries. The British authorities heard of the crvel 
custom, and brought the headman and several of those most cua- 
cerned to trial, but they escaped with a small fine. 

European Doctors IN CHINA find the Celestials somewhat 
trying patients. John Chinaman rarely obeys the instructions how 
to take the medicine, but consults with his friends on the subject, 
and follows the advice of the majority. As the native practitioners 
furnish very large doses, John is apt to think that the foreigner has 
been mean in giving him such a small quantity, and so takes two or 
three doses at once. One woman recentiy gave her infant the oint- 
ment which was made up for external application ; happily, the 
child was none the worse. The medical missionaries in Mongolia 
carry a cloth tent, in which they sit down by the roadside to dis- 
tribute advice and drugs. 
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ORIGINAL PRICES OF SOME FAMOUS BOOKS 


AT no previous time have rare books brought such prices as ee 
the last few years. Prices have increased, are increasing, and—the 
book-lover of slender means would like to add—ought to be 
diminished. This upward tendency is natural ; and, looking to ne 
steady accumulation of wealth, and the ever-increasing diffusion 0 
culture and love of literature, 1t may fairly be expected to continue. 
Many causes, besides intrinsic worth, help to enhance the value of 
some books more than others. First editions of well-known works 
of acertain age may,as 4 rule, be depended upon to fetch high 

rices. The bibliomaniac bids for them because they are rare, the 
bibliophile covets them from a very natural desire to see an 
possess his favourites in their native dress, in form and appearance 
such as they first issued from the press, and were handled and recog- 
nised by the authors and their contemporaries. In the case of many 
famous works, published in the centuries gone by, it is impossible at 
this date to state with accuracy what was the original price charged ; 
but in a few instances there is no such difficulty. 

The first folio edition of Shakespeare, published by his fellow- 
actors, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, was sold for twenty shillings. 
The price ofa copy nowadays depends, of course, upon its condition. 
A perfect example is one of the greatest of bibliographical rarities. 
Incomplete copies fetch from between one and two hundred to five 
hundred founds ; but a fine copy, now in the possession of the 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, was sold for 7142. ; and not long ago Mr. 
Quaritch, in one of his catalogues, described a first folio “ genuine, 
sound, fine, and very large,” which he would not part with for less 
than 1,200/, These prices seem enormous ; but itshould be remem- 
bered that not only was this the first collection, with any preten- 
sions to authority or completeness, of Shakespeare's plays, but that 
no less than twenty of them had never previously been published. It 
is impossible to state precisely what the tiny, roughly-finished quarto 
editions of the separate plays, many of which now bring high prices, 
cost their original purchasers ; but in the Epistle to the Reader, 
prefixed to the surreptitiously printed quarto of Troilus and Cressida, 
1609, the buyer is expected to think his “testerne well bestow d.” 
“Tester,” in those days, as now, meant sixpence, and this was prob- 
ably the common selling price o! separate plays. John Day, in his 
“ Law-Trickes,” published in 1608, thus concludes his Address to the 
Reader; ‘Farewell. Thine or any man’s for a testar.” 

The “ Venus and Adonis,” which Shakespeare dedicated, in 1593, 
with such humility to Lord Southampton, was originally sold for 
something less than a shilling, for in an old manuscript diary, 
quoted by Malone, there is the entry under date June 12th, 1593, 
of the purchase of Shakespeare's poem with another book for 
«xiid.’ It is not often, comparatively, speaking, that very great 
bargains can be picked up on bookstalls or in book-boxes, but Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillips has placed on record the success of one ccllector 
who, some fifty years ago, bought, at Manchester, a volume of 
tracts, which contained the “ Venus and Adonis” of 1594 for the 
magnificent sum of one shilling and threepence. In 1609 appeared 
one ot the most interesting and curious books in English literature, 
“Shakespeare's Sonnets, never before Imprinted,” a small quarto 
of forty leaves, which was sold for fivepence. This is given as the 

rice in a contemporary account of payments preserved among the 

ulwich MSS., and on the title-page of the copy of the first edition 
in Earl Spencer's library at Althorp, is an early written note of the 
same amount. 

Information is scarce as to the original prices of sixteenth- 
century books, but one of the most noteworthy, the first Prayer 
Book, issued in the second year of the reign of King Edward VI., 
has a curiously elaborate imprint, wherein the reader is informed 
that the book is to be sold unbound for half-a-crown, “bound in 
parchement or forell, for three shyllynges and iiii pence, and not 
above: and bounde in Lether, in paper boordes or claspes for foure 
shyllynges, and not above.” 

The first folio edition of Spenser's “ Faerie Queen,” 1609, was 
published at one guinea. The next great English epic, the 
“ Paradise Lost,” appeared in 1667, in small quarto, plainly and 
neatly bound, as advertised, at the modest price of three shillings. 
Milton’s remuneration was in proportion. He received an imme- 
diate payment of 5/, and stipulated with the printer for further 
sums of 82 each, to be paid when thirteen hundred of the first 
edition should have been sold, and again after the sale of the same 
number of the second and third editions respectively. Each edition 
was to be limited to fifteen hundred copies. Milton lived for sever 
years after the publication of his immortal poem, but only received 
one additional five pounds. At the sale of Dr. Laing’s library in 
1879 a copy of the first edition fetched 12/. 5s., but at a more recent 
sale 16/, 16s. was the successful bid. 

Another famous seventeenth century book, Walton's “‘ Compleat 
Angler,” was first published at eighteenpence—a price at which 
the ‘contemplative map ” of a later day may shake his head with 
a sigh of regret. 

A few years after Walton's book came the first part of Butler's 
“ Hudibras,” which was sold for half-a-crown. Mr. Pepys, on Decem- 
ber 26th, 1662, duly chronicles in his “ Diary” the fact that he had 
spent that sum on the new satire, but, he says, “when I canie to 
read it, it is so silly an abuse of the Preshyter Knight going to the 
warrs that I am ashamed of it; and by-and-by meeting at Mr. 
Townsend’s at dinner, I sold it to him for 18¢.,” and Mr. Townsend 
undoubtedly got a bargain. Pepys subsequently made several 
attempts to read the book, to bring himself, as he says, to think it 
witty, but without much success. When the second part appeared, 
the ‘diarist determined to tackle the poem again, but—like the 
cautious man he was—he this time borrowed the book to read 
before deciding on purchasing it. ‘The diary entry, it may be 
noted, proves that the practice, which still obtains among pub- 
lishers, of post-dating books issued towards the end of the year, is 
not of recent introduction, for notwithstanding that Mr. Pepys was 
able to buy a copy in December, 1662, the title-page of the first part 
of “ Hudibras ” is dated 1663. 

One of the most celebrated of eighteenth century poems, Gray's 
“Elegy,” made its first public appearance in the shape of a hurriedly 
printed pamphlet, which was sold for sixpence. This publication was 
the result of a curious race for priority. Graycompleted the poem 
some time in 1750, but had no immediate intention of publishing 
it. A copy, however, found its way into the hands of a 
Mr. Owen, the publisher and proprietor of the Magazine of 
Magazines, a recently established periodical, and he wrote to the 
poet stating his intention of printing it in his magazine, and asking 
his co-operatien, The proposal was not at all agreeable to Gray, 
but seeing that publication was inevitable, he wrote at once to 
Horace Walpole explaining the circumstances, and asking him to 
get Dodsley to print it immediately, but without the author’s name. 
Walpole handed the poem to Dodsley on February 12th, 1751, and 
on the 20th acopy was in Gray’s hands at Cambridge, so that it 
was probally published in London on the 18th or 19th. The 
Magazine of Magasines for February, according to the then custom, 
was published towards the end of the month, and may have come 
out on the same day. The rival editions must have appeared, it is 
pretty safe to say, within a few hours of each other. The action of 
the magazine editor was hardly justifiable, but it laid the reading 
world under a debt of obligation, by forcing the poem into print. 
Several “ original” copies of the “ Elezy ” in the poet's writing are 
in existence. One, which was sold for 230/ at Sotheby's in 1875, 
was especial y interesting from the number of corrections and 
erasures made by the author's hand. In this MS. Gray had substi- 
tuted “Cromwell” and © Milton” for “ Caesar” and “ Tully” as 
he had originally written. His friend Mason is said to have 
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suggested this alteration, as well as the title of the poem, which 
Gray at first simply called “ Stanzas.” nee P 

The original prices of most of Goldsmith's publications are easily 
ascertainable. His Bee papers appeared in 1759 10 weekly 
numbers, stitched in blue covers, at threepence each. Only eight 
were published, and when complete these were issued in a half- 
crown volume. The famous letters known under the title of “ The 
Citizen of the World” were first published in 1761 in Newbery’s 
Public Ledger, a daily paper selling at twopence-halfpenny. For 
each letter Goldsmith was paid a guinea. Three years afterwards 
came “The Traveller,” price eighteen pence. At this time Goldsmith 
was still occasionally practising medicine, so on the title-page his 
name appears with the digr ity of M.B. attached. : 

It was in this year, 1764, that “The Vicar of Wakefield” was 
written, but it did not appear until 1766, when its publication was 
announced by the following advertisement in the St fames's 
Chronicle :—‘In a few days will be published in 2 vols., twelves, 
price 6s. bound, or 5s. sewed, ‘ The Vicar of Wakefield.’ A tale, 
supposed to be written by himself. Printed for F. Newbery at the 
Crown in Paternoster Row.” In 1770 appeared “ The Deserted 
Village” at the modest price of two shillings. 

The first edition of Robert Burns's collected “ Poems ” was pub- 
lished at Kilmarnock in 1786, and was sold in a month. The price 
of each copy was three shillings, and the puet cleared twenty guineas. 
Copies of this first edition have in recent years brought very high 
prices. The market value of the book so late as 1832 was only a 
guinea, but since that date its value has gradually risen, a3 shown 
by the sums paid for it at auctions, to 174 in 1871, 384 Ios, in 1876, 
and to 68/, in 1887. But this is not the highest figure, for in the 
following year, when the library of a Greenock gentleman was sold 
in London, a copy realised 864 These prices seem extraordinary 
when it is remembered that the original edition consisted of 612 
copies, and was published only one hundred years ago. A later 
poem of Burns's, the famous “ Jolly Beggars,” originally appeared 
as one of a series of twopenny tracts published in’ Glasgow in 


799. 2 
With the commencement of the present century the original 
prices of books naturally cease to present so many points of interest 
as in the case of our older literature. But a word may perhaps be 
allowed with reference to the phenomenal sales at high prices of 
two of Sir Walter Scott's poems. The enormous success of his 
novels was perhaps hardly so surprising. The original edition of 
his second poem, “ Marmion,” published in 1808, consisted of 2,000 
copies, at a guinea and a-half, and was sold in less than a month. 
Between 1808 and 1823 twelve octavo editions carried the total 
number of copies sold to upwards of 30,000. It was then included’ 
in the collected edition of his poetry published by Scott in 1830. . 
“The Lady of the Lake” appeared in 1809 in quarto, at ‘two 
guineas, Four octavo editions followed within taelve months, 
making a total sale in that short period of 20,000 copies. Soon 
after the publication of this poem, when all the world was thronging 
to the shores of Loch Katrine, and Scott's name and fame were on 
every tongue, James Ballantyne, the printer, happened one day to 
find the poet’s young daughter alone in her father's library, and 
asked her, “ Well, Miss Sophia, how do you like ‘The Lady of the 


Lake?’” ‘Oh, I have not read it,” replied the little lady, “ Papa 

says there’s nothing so bad for young people as reading bad 

poetry.” L.A. 
———_¢—_—__—_—_ 


IN A SYNAGOGUE 


How few people have ever been inside a synagogue ! Such was 
the reflection which passed through our mind in riding on the top 
of a ’bus down the Portland Road, and it was evoked by noticing 
Hebrew words carved over the doorway of a good-sized building. 
The next thought was a determination to visit a shrine of Jewish 
worship. It was necessary to have some kind of introduction—at 
all events, to make certain that a stranger would be admitted. 
Strolling down Covent Garden, a shop, with an unmistakeable 
Hebrew name above it, at once led us to enter, and, politely telling 
our difficulties, ask ifany admittance would be granted. 


“Certainly,” was the rejoinder; “and our Mr. Kahn (ie,, 


Cohen, priest) is the very man to help you.” 

Mr. Kahn was summoned, and promised every facility. 

“ Would we, on next Saturday morning, at ten, appear at the 
Portland Street Synagogue, as this was the best synagogue for a 
stranger to see a Jewish service? CIN 

We promised, and on the Sabbath morn indicated, duly presented 
ourselves. We took off our hat on entering, but were promptly told 
to put it on again. 

“Should we, then, leave our shoes?” we asked, and were assured 
that nothing was needful but to take a place pointed out to us— 
evidently a seat of honour, 

The synagogue is a somewhat plainly-decorated long room, with 
a broad passage down the centre, the seats gently rising upwards 
from it to the walls for worshippers. It had galleries, with lattice- 
work of alight texture in front, reserved for females. A raised 
platform, with a desk, occupied a central position ; below which, on 
the western side probably, were three seats reserved for those who 
seemed the rulers of the synagogue. At the eastern end, in all 
probability as being the “kibleh,” or sacred point, turned towards 
Jerusalem (just as all Mahommedans turn towards the Kaaba at 
Mecca), was a curtain of some embroidered stuff containing the 
chests which held the rolls of the Law and the Prophets. In old 
time a partition on the ground-floor used to separate the sexes in a 
synagogue, just as at present an imaginary barrier in many Christian 
churches in our own land keeps them apart. 

The congregation came in “ droppingly, droppingly,” but behaved 
when inside with the deepest reverence. An officiator ascended 
the platform, accompanied by a choir of youths dressed in black 
gowns, This minister probably answered to the Sheliach of early 
times. Before the service began, however, each man drew out a 
drawer under his seat, and taking out a small handkerchief with 
fringes, fastened it round his neck, to remain there during his stay 
in the synagogue. This seems to be the “tallith,” the “ veil,” 
which, St. Paul says, is yet “over their hearts.” Prayers, of course 
were put up while the congregation stood. They appeared like 
those of the English Church in many respects, with responses 
uttered by the choir. Psalms were sung, and then, with much 
solemnity, the minister proceeded to the veiled end of the synagogue 
and brought forth a large roll of the Law, wrapped in a richly em- 
broidered cover (usually a gift from one of the faithful), and carried 
it to the desk on the platform. The rollers (or “umbilici” as the 
Romans would have called them) on which the Law was wound 
had pomegranates and silver bells hanging from their terminations. 
The portion appointed for the day was then read, according to a 
cycle which provides that the whole Law shall thus be read through 
once a-year, The Law was then laid aside, and, after a prayer, the 
rolls of the Frophets were brought forth, and the Haphtarah (or 
Second Lesson) also read in order, according to a cycle, succeeded. 
These rollers were similarly adorned, and enclosed in a rich cover 
Another devotion (answering to the English Canticle) ensued, and then 
the officiator proceeded to what is called the “ Derash,” ot sermon. 
Evidently Judaism is as troubled with ritualistic questions as are 
other-forms of worship, for the address or sermon on this Sabbath 
treated of a vexed ritual question, literally as old, in some respects 
as the hills, and known as the “ Kaddish,” or Prayers for the Dead. 
When children, for instance, are left orphans, the question seemed 
to be how, when, and where they should advance at a certain point 
in the Funeral Service and repeat these Kaddish (devotions par- 
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taking of hope_and resignation, and framed, as in our Burial 
Service, on the Book of Job) over the departed. This address was 
partly in English, but, as Rabbinical writers were freely cited in the 
original, it may be imagined that it was not very clear to our limited 
understanding of Hetrew. 

After the Blessing, all left the synagogue, and we took occasion 
to interview the ‘ Chazzan ” (or Ruler of the synagogue). Ile 
expressed much gratification at our visiting the synagogue, and 
hoped it would not be the last time. Another suggested how useful 
an organ would be in their psalmody, but this was not, as might be 
expected, to procure a donation. It was rather to murmur against 
the will of the higher authorities, who are for the present as rigidly 
determined that there should be no organ as did the Presbyterian 
elders not long ago. Here again there is evidently a shaking 
among the dry bones of Judaism. On our venturing to spzak of 
sacrifices and their absence from the ritual, we were informed that 
this had been the case since the destruction of the Temple, and 
would continue until the Restoration of the Jews to their own land 
and their Holy City. : 

A visit to a synagogue vividly impresses the beholder with the 
great truth that much of the English Church worship, more espe- 
cially its order and regularity, is derived from the elder Church, 
And on recalling the changes in the ritual during the last forty 
years of one of the most conservative body of worshippers in the 
world, the Samaritans on Mount Gerizim, it is not surprising to 
find innovations and a desire for change among the Jews at present, 
Age after age the spirit inclosed in old wine bottles breaks out. 
Religion will not be bound. One generation fondly thinks that by 
some definite standard—by rubrics, canons, and councils—uniformity 
may be secured for ever. Men's thoughts, however, widen as years 
pass by, and that religious community which will not modify its 
principles in minor points gradually loses its hold upon the world’s 
allegiance. M. G. W. 


——_—___—_- 


A LITTLE MOON LORE 


SPECULATIONS concerning the nature of the moon, or the extent 
to which it influences terrestrial phenomena, are not confined to 
astronomers and other men of science who tell us that it is a dead 
planet devoid of atmosphere and water, for many unscientific people 
think it consists entirely of the latter, not to mention others who are 
inclined to the supposition that chalk or green cheese may enter 
largely into its composition, 

In fact, according to a Wiltshire legend, there was once a farmer’s 


“wife who, seeing the reflection of the moon in a river, thought that 


jt was a cream cheese, and endeavoured to fish it out of the water 
with arake. Perhaps it was as well for this worthy dame that her 
efforts were not crowned with success, for it is recorded that on one 
occasion an unfortunate donkey, having been suspected of swallow- 
ing the moon while drinking from a river, was tried in due legal 
form, and on being found guilty, had its body ripped open in order 
that the useful planet might be liberated, once again to shine upon 
the world below. 

Witches are thought to have more or less influence over the 
moon, and the Heathen Chinee considers ‘it to be, like the sun, a 
a favourite article of diet with certain mischievous dragons, who are 
supposed to swallow it, and thus produce eclipses. Whether the 
digestive powers of one of these voracious monsters would be equal 
to the occasion, however, has never yet been satisfactorily proved. 
Possibly the sun or moon taken in a raw state might produce 
dyspepsia ; but the Celestials lose no time in making such hideous 
noises as may be calculated to impress the dragon with a sense of 
his iniquity, and cause him to disgorge his strange meal with as 
little delay as possible. 

The Canadian Indians tell their children that if they point at the 
moon their fingers will be bitten off. Some of the tribes of North 
America believe that there is a frog in it, and the Hindoos can see 
on the moon’s face something very like a hare; but amongst our- 
selves, the popular legends have fixed upon a man and a dog as its 
sole inhabitants. The man in the moon is generally supposed to 
have been consigned to his present abode as a punishment for 
gathering sticks on the Sabbath, the idea it is said, having probably 
originated from the reference in the Book of Numbers to a man 
who was stoned to death for a similar offence. 

A story is told of a gentleman with astronomical proclivities who 
proudly imagined that he had discovered an elephant in the moon. 
Subsequently, however, he was no doubt somewhat disgusted when 
the big animal was found to be nothing more than a mouse which 
had accidentally found its way into his telescope. 

The potency of lunar influence in worldly matters was at one time 
almost universally acknowledged, and even now many of the errors 
and superstitions connected with the moon still hold their ground 
amongst the rustic population of the country. Not only is the 
restless ocean governed by the pale luminary of night, but a kind of 
tidal arrangement was supposed to exist in the bodies of animals, 
their marrow and brains fluctuating with the increase and waning 
of the moon. It is a popular belief that the rays cf the latter, falling 
upon a sleeping person, cause his face to become distorted, and, as 
some aver, even deprive him of his senses—in fact, lunatics were so 
named from their supposed susceptibility to lunar influence, and 
“ moon-struck ” is a common term for a state of mental aberration 
bordering on imbecility. It is still commonly supposed, as it was in 
the days of the Romans, that the violence of madness increases with 
the moon and decreases as the latter is waning, the worst paroxysms 
occurring when the planet is at the full. 

_ With the ancients the age of the moon was taken into considera- 
tion when. felling timber, and a correspondent of Nature staies that 
the superstition on this point is still firmly rooted in the public 
mind in Trinidad. The phases of the moon are supposed to exert 
a marked influence over the growth of mushrooms ; and, formerly, 
in order that their flesh might not waste in the cooking, the best 
time for killing pigs was considered to be when the moon was oa 
the increase or near the full. 

One sometimes meets with the superstition that when the moon 
comes in and goes out on a Sunday seed planted during that 
month will not grow. Hair, it is said, should be cut at the new 
moon, otherwise it is liable to fall off ; corns, on the other hand, 
should be cut during the waning of the moon, in order that th-y 
may gradually diminish and ultimately disappear. There are 4130 
many other similar superstitions, the general idea in them being 
that anything which may be done before the full moon is productive 
of increase or growth, the contrary being the case if the moon be 
waning. : 

Some savages imagine that a fresh moon is created every month, 
and it may possibly have been a somewhat similar idea that has 
caused the new moon to become the subject of the numerous 
customs and superstitious fancies which one not unfrequently meets 
with. It is customary with country people to bowor curtsey to the 
new moon, and by some it is also supposed that a wish made «t 
such atime will: be gratified, It is held, too, that the money in 
one’s pocket should be turned for luck. To see the new moon 
through glass, however, is considered unlucky. When the moon is 
on its back, that is to say with the horns of the crescent pointing 
upwards, it is thought by some to indicate frost. Sharp horns of 
the new moon are supposed to presage wind ; and when the outline 
of the entire planet can be traced it was, in Scotland, looked upon 
as a sign of bad weather. 

With those who wished to dream of their future husbands oF 
wives, there was formerly a practice—which possibly may now have 
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«oy diguse—ol sitting astride a gate or stile on the first night 
fullen into Cl” the same time repeating the following lines :— 


é yy moon, : 
yi the ne All hail to the moon, all hail to thee ! 


J prithee, good moon, reveal to me 
sband 
This night who my {BUSp904 shall be. 
a details of this ceremony, a8 well as the words of the rhyme, 
The sane somewhat varied in different parts of. the country. 
weres aan ‘of the first full moon 1n the year, those. anxious to 
On es they were to be married looked into a pail of water and 
know W id moons Which they saw reflected there—that being the 
er of years they would have to wait. F 
numper sayz to.an old saying, “As many days old as the moon ison 
Ae Tag so many floods after ; and a correspondent of 
Michae Laie he states that in Bedfordshire two full moons 
Sea in one calendar month are generally supposed to bring on 
accu > 
a flood. 
In ta 
et itious 
the body 
zodiaca 


ine medicine, due regard was formerly paid by the super- 
to the position of the moon at the time—different parts of 
they supposed, being under its influence according to the 


sign through which the planet happened to be ee 


—— 


THE OLD MILL 


A ROMANCE OF TYROL 

«poor old, tumble-down, useless heap of lumber ! Why cumber 
the earth longer? Your friends have long since crumbled to dust ! 
Why not yourself go down to rest, In a blaze of glory, by heaping 
zoals of fire on some poor shivering peasant’s hearth, thus dissolv- 
celess fibre to ashes ! Surely ‘twere no mean end—far better 
4 than to stand there idle and deserted !” 
tal comment as I passed the old mill on my way to 
dine in a neighbouring “ Gasthaus.” ; ‘ae 

Possibly one reason which made me view the dilapidated structure 
-useless relatives—viz., as fit subjects for cremation— 


assome do their us : 
was because, it being a warm day, swarms of Tyrolean fiesvof mat 


moth growth insiste 
thus causing me to 


beauties of the scene. ; 
However that may be, on the following day, happening to carry a 


light-coloured sun-shade, I made the interesting discovery that flies 
prefer red; £0, being unmolested, had time and inclination to stop a 
moment on reaching the hill-top overlooking the mill. Therefore 
my thought on this occasion was less sombre and annihilating in 
character. 

“Truly, old mill, your lot was cast in so beauteous a land, no 
wonder you cling to life! What a magnificent back-ground of 
mountiins looms up protectingly above you! What a charming 
expanse of rolling, green meadow spreads before! And too, how 
much vou standing in solitary dignity add to the picture! Incom- 
plete were it indecd without the poor old mill!” 

So, day after day, as surely as I left my red parasol at home, did 
I discover new charms, and soon came to the conclusion that many 
Peautiful things in life are missed merely by not allowing them time 
to assert their identity, and picture themselves on the brain. On 
oneoceasion it was but a modest mountain ash which attracted my 
notice, as gracefully it drooped its scarlet clusters above the battered 
roof; another time only a clematis twining itself lovingly about a 
delicately-fringed larch. Then the wild flowers multiplied so 
rapidly that some vainblossom was sure to seek admiration at the 
tisk of losing its head on my approach, One day a wild orchid, 
whose buds resembled the cockatoo, made itself especially attractive 
as I crossed the narrow, loose-planked bridge. Wild strawberries, 
too, ripened in time to tempt my palate. What wonder that I soon 
began to feel a ripening affection for the little building upon which 
at first | had glanced with scorn; and, when I found an artist at 
work with palette and brush immortalising the ancient mill, I 
concluded that my admiration was not misplaced. 

Alter a few days, however, something strange drew my attention 
as! passed to my mid-day meal. A pair of well-worn boots and an 
antiquated broom stood just outside of the door. Still the door was 
closed, as usual—there were no other signs of life about. The day 
ullowing a new surprise awaited me. A cheap, gaudily-coloured 
print of a saint had been nailed over the one tiny upper window, 
ust below the peak of the roof. From the first I had observed an 
old woolen image of the Madonna—or “ Muttergottes ”—above 
the window ; but ¢h’s was new—somebody had placed it there since 
the previous noon, My curiosity thoroughly roused, next day I 
voked eagerly for further development. Ah! there it was, and 
rae in the sunshine too, as slowly I climbed the slope—a 
Bat : ane umbrella, open, and fastened carefully over the print. 

a aos surprise was still in store, A day later, long before 
fe i oe ¥ the mill, a cheerful clatter greeted my ears—and lo! 
ae dete Ae there was the great wheel slowly turning itself as the 
es ured gently over it, for the brook which fed the trough 

furious, rushing stream in midsummer. 
ne > hipiecen Re wae on Out of the open door tottered a 
deviiatiud on de is shoulders a huge hag of meal, which he 

as on the bench outside. 
old ts te, with true peasant politeness, he removed his dusty, 

(yee Ps SAYIN, 
at) tinsche guten Tag, Fraulein!” 
nee would not have said had I not glanced upwards and 

- fine new picture!” 

An phe face brightened as he made reply, “ Ja, ja, Fraiilein! 
Rijovecatts eae the holy Petrus like! He carries the keys, you 
* But ¢ons is es not work without he willed Le . 
“Neg parca et it work very often, do you? - 
Prelliche vit is tlein! But seldom these many, many years ! 
sls. wants Bias but little labour to keep life in this old body 
than the erindi ng —and truly I have duties much more important 
can go hire ng of yellow-meal. Much have I to perform ere f 
that the ui ae my grave in peace. Ach, Fraiilein ! know you not 

dhs lsetaiee id soul, at least—needs more care than the body 2 
furrowed Riles. look of sadness returned to his care worn, deeply- 
ecame imore a “| sad that it hauntel me for manya day, and I 
hal been that 3 more convinced that no commonplace experience 

Well 1 pa of the Jone old miller. 

Were tiene ee the peasant-folk thereabouts, but they 

“Daeg: hie live a oject of poor old Franz!” as they called him. 
Paha, Beadl in : e mill?” L asked. 
enough for epee ! There is one room above stairs—quite good 

ws Bet aon? 

“And what do ‘ east, we suppose they have died—better so ! ‘a 

“ Mein Frater oe to do all-the-long, lone day-?” 
bat ir “acct n—he prays! And well he may! Ach Gott— 
er ye many a prayer to get Aim through the heavenly 

hat la : é 
excite | ha Pic bar with its attendant shrug of the shoulders, 

'Scover the fishes, r the utmost, and made me determined to 

Not till the Se i *: poor old Franz, the miller. 

Nigh at an end, dia 1 er days had come, and my vacation was well- 
Rathcreg tom i succeed, however, and the following na r.tive, 
€ old peasant “Frau,” good-natured, garrulous, 


ing U 
indeed 
Such my men 


hurry by and spare no time to imbibe the 


‘don taking possession of my red sun-umbrella, . 


THE GRAPHIC 


Granny Grudl, was told me in ¢o distressing a Tyrolean Cialect 


and at such length, that [ ha i 
| ve fi 
and translate into readable ee ae Ea se SOURS 


Tt was forty years a : 
lice oh ernie taeea that a tall, good-looking 
where, and for a trifling rent hired co 
“5 decaying, and in disuse, ’ mill, which even then 
eing a quiet, industrious, well- a ‘ 
ses of the villagers, and, hehe ees aya des a ~~ the 
the love of pretty Lisl, the villag "1 : AROS 
Lisl’s lew belaapinue were Reeth tana ee vehin married, and 

Sha had but a bed and aslew'chatrs ae sper bel g een mill. 
chests, from the time of her great-grandmother urls heavy old 
hold linen, much of which had been spun b Lisl h we house- 
the long evenings of winter, when the i 4 ea ser 
at three ‘of the~afternoon, not ‘to skew lie. Meg te Ere 
Gaislerspitz before ten next morning. er aver Tie 

For a time all went apparently well in the humble home. The 
upper room had to serve as kitchen, bed-room, and parlour, . but 
what cared Lisl so long as she had the love of Ree Pyeng ed 
passionately he did love his blooming young “Frau.” And the 
mill clattering cheerily day after day kept the wolf from enterin 
the lowly door. & 

Nearly a year had passed when the birth of little Marie brought 
fresh joy, and the peace which trips hand-in-hand with perfect con- 
tentment seemed to reign supreme. Then -by slow degrees the 
cheek of pretty Lisl -lost its pretty bloom, and by-and-by it became 
evident that a shadow was creeping across the sunshine of her life— 
so slowly though that it -was long ere the neighbours took notice. 
Then they began to gossip among themselves, at first in a whisper, 
then louder and louder, till Lisl’s. godmother, the good Granny 
Grudl, took courage one day, and insisted that Lisl should tell 
her the trouble, that she might put an end to the gossip. 

And when, at last, after urging much, the old dame gained her 
end, loudly and long laughed she, and then calling Lisl ‘ one little 
fool,” said, : 

«And who cares for an old wooden-box! Think you it contains 
dead bones? Open it,child! In ‘Himmel’s Namen’ make it open! 
Then perhaps you once more can sleep!” 

And. that, indeed, was-the whole of the trouble. Only a. small 
painted chest, long and flat, which had always occupied a certain 
corner of the room, and served as a kneeling bench before the 
carved crucifix and sacred pictures which were fastened on the wall 
above, the “ Holy Corner,” such as may be found in every peasant 
home in the Tyrol. 

When, on entering the mill _as its mistress, Lisl had inquired as 
to the contents of this chest, Franz had replied quickly, “ Oh, only 
old things, of no value to any one but myself. But, Lisl, Liebchen 
mein, on no account must the box be opened.” And she had scarce 
given it another thought, till one night—it was a week before their 
first year of married life was completed—she awoke, and became 
conscious of a strange sound, like a suppressed sob. In the dim 
light of the moon she descried a figure—it was her faithful Franz— 
prostrate over the long-closed box, and the words that she heard 
were these: “Great God, forgive my grievous sin! Oh, holy 
Maria, mother of God, pray for me!” Then, clasping his arms 
convulsively about the chest, he groaned out, “Oh, my sacred, 
despised garments, so wickedly parted with this day, the eve of 
Michaeli, two years ago! Ach, would to God I had never seen my 
beloved——that I had not been so weak! Ach, barmherzige Maria ! 
The frailty of man, that earthly love should conquer the heavenly !_ 
Ach, my poor dear, deceived darling ! ” 

And Lisl lay in breathless suspense, afraid to move or speak. 
What great sin had her Franz—so good and true since known to 
her—in time long past committed? And what would she hear 
next? She listened with strained ears, but not another word came 
from the bowed penitent. He seemed lost in prayer till, the first 
faint streaks of dawn appearing, he arose, and descended to put his 
mill in motion. 

During all that day Franz was abstracted and quiet, then 
gradually he grew more like himself, and things at the mill moved 
on peacefully for another year. But or on the eve of Michaeli, 
the 28th of September—a date which isl never could forget—the 
strange scene was re-enacted. A third year * passed—another 
unhappy anniversary. A fourth came and went in like manner. 
Lisl was fast wasting away with the silent sorrow gnawing at her 
her heart—was but the ghost of her former self—and Frau Grudl 
could keep her peace no longer. : 

“ Nein, nein, godmother!” Lisl had said when advised to open 
the box. “Never, never! That I can never do. Franz has it 
forbidden.” . 

But next day, when he had left home with a bag of meal in the 
“Kraksen” on his back which he was to carry to its owner some 
miles away, she could not resist following her godmother’s advice. 
And what was the consequence? Ah, poor Lisl! Why did she 
yield to the temptation ? Could she not have lived a happier life 
in ignorance of the contents of that mysterious chest ? 

When, after. long exertions—longer far than they need have been 
had her fingers trembled less—the lid was raised, she gave a sigh o 
relief, and said, “ Only an old brown overcoat, after all! And a 
shabby one it is too.” 

Then she lifted it, and spread it open on the floor. A look of 
horror came over her face as she noticed its long pointed hood ; 
then, in feverish haste, she peered into the box. Ah! nothing left 
but a pair of well-worn sandals and a piece of rope, knotted at the 
the ends. But it was enough, with a deeply-drawn groan, she fell 
on the floor in a swoon. 

How long she lay there she never knew. She was aware of 
nothing till a childish voice roused her. 

“ Mutter—Mutter! Are you ill? 
your eyes! Look once at your little 
Schau einmal !” . 5 ; 

Wearily, with a strange, dull aching at her heart, did Lisl raise 
herself, Little three-year-old Marie was crouching beside her, and, 
gazing in round-eyed wonderment into the empty box, then at the 
things on the floor. 

«© What is it, Mutterli?” ‘ : 

“ Ach, it is only old clothes, my child—and quickly must we put 
them back.” 

And, with a look of determination, 
the ample garment, replaced it, toget! s 
within ; then took a bit of paper, on which she wrote a few mi 
and, pinning it on to the coat, placed the cover over the box— a 
she did ‘not nail it down. Next she gathered a few articles o 
clothing together, and packed them into a Kraksen; then, tying @ 
dark kerchief about Marie’s head and another over her own, said - 
“Come, Marie, my child—my all! We must hasten aurseine) 
have far to go—a long, long journey to make! Come, Kindlein 
mein, for soon will black night be here!” di eae 

And, taking the little wondering maiden by the hand, Lisl, cer 
broken Lisl, went from under the old mill's roof, slipped out throug 
the low doorway, to re-enter nevermore. ; : 4 tk 

Franz returned at nightfall. Up the hill with a bound, z : 
heart as light as his basket, and his pocket weighed down wit 
kreutzers. As he neared the mill, right cheerily he called— 

“ LisL—Marie—I ‘some! Make ready the Schmarn. 
hungry am I this night!” : 

Bate Lis] answered, no Marie came joyously to meet him. 


Franz entered the open door. 


Ach, Mutterli, make open 
Marie. Ach, Mutter, Mutter! 


she started up, and folding 
gether with sandals and rope, 
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“What, not here? At Granny Grudl's, perhaps. Strange, 
though, to stay so late. But vee. the cil Frau does with the 
years more talkative grow. Freilich, | myself can scarce escape her.” 

So saying, he drew his account-book from his pocket, and began 
noting his little business of the day. 

* Ah, but Frau Miiller was. generous for once! How Lisl and 
: arie will enjoy the fresh cheese! But seldom have they such a 
ie And, more meal, two bags still to grind. So, work comes 
along, quite all that I can do. Gott sei Dank! soon will I have 
ark enough to buy our winter’s wood, And Lisl, gute Frau, 
shall this year have a warm, new shawl. But how strange she 
comes not!” 
FR ee an his eye fell on the box. ‘Why, it looks as though the 
re was loose,” and he stepped nearer to inspect. “ Mein Gott im 
immel daroben ! what—w4at has happened?” cried he, as the top 
came easily off, disclosin : the folded paper. 


ene bated breath, his face of ashen hue, did he read these 


t 4 +4 
; ‘Your sin has found you out, Franz. All—all is now clear— 

us a last been disclosed'to me. Ach, why did not the holy Maria 
guar me—save me? Why did I not recognise in Franz the miller 

fee of gentle voice—that holy Franciskaner who so earnestly 
4 mil blessed me as I served him with milk one night in th2 
ong ago? Lebwohl, Franz, no more may we two meet ; and nay 
the holy Muttergottes intercede for you, as will the heart-Lrol.ea 
Lisl till her dying day !—LeEBWOHL.” 


And this is the best I could make of Frau Grudl's long-drawn-out 
elect ye Lisl had never been heard of since the day alter leaving 
rg He afew lines from her had been handed to Granny Grudl 

y a huntsman passing that way. She had explained the mystery, 
adding that it would be quite useless to seek her out for she was 
going far away. ‘94 : 

And Franz had lived on year after year, a bowed and sad-eyed 
man, shunning his neighbours, who looked askance at him, spending 
his time mostly in prayer, patiently hoping that, ere Death 
ae claim him, he would: have time to expiate his heavy 

What wonder that, after hearing this pathetic story, I looked with 
ever-increasing interest at the old mill as I passed it noon after 
noon? The time was drawing nigh when I must return to the city. 
It was the 28th of September, towards evening, that, as I walked 
across the meadow near the mill, | saw the poor old Franz slowly 
sauntering up and down the path with open Breviary in hand, from 
which he apparently read. Such was his wont towards set of sun, I 
had once been told. As the Ave Maria rang out, he removed his 
hat, dropped on his knees on the grass, and, crossing himself 
devoutly, recited his evening prayer. What a subject for an 
artist! The distant rocky heights of the grand old dolomites— 
glorious, many-hued, and just touched here and there with glowing, 
waning light to relieve the deepening shades; the gathering rifts 
of cloud against the paling sky ; the shadows, ever elongating across 
the expanse of meadow ; and, in the midst of Nature's soul-stirring 
sublimity, that lone and low-bowed figure. 

Lie did not see me, for I loitered that I might not disturb him 
Nor did he notice the stranger, a Sister of Charity, who was slowly 
nearing him. Searchingly she looked at him ; and, when close 
beside him, she too dropped on her knees. She spoke but a word, 
then fell on his neck ; and Franz—poor lone Franz !—clasped the 
stranger in a long embrace. 

As they arose and turned towards the mill, I knew instinctively 
that the sweet-faced nun was the long-lost Marie. Next morn the 
stranger stood outside of the mill-door gazing up at the “holy 
Peter.” 1 stopped and looked up too, then ventured to say, “ Your 
father loves the ‘ heilige Petrus,’ nicht wahr ?” 

She glanced at me in surprise, then remarked, with a sigh, ‘“‘ Now 
may ‘der heilige Petrus’ well come down. His work is at an end. 
My father isno more!” Then I noticed that her eyelids were red 

and swollen with weeping. 

When she found that I knew her father’s history, she was not 
unwilling to converse, so J drew her on, and learned that she and her 
mother had lived these many years in a convent some days’ journey 
over the mountains, Only a week before, as Lisl lay on her death- 
bed, had she told Marie of her father, and made her promise to 
seek him as soon as she should be laid in her grave, and care for 
his declining years. 

With the first glimpse of the little mill and that solitary figure 
had come the memory of “long ago,” and Marie had instantly 
recognised both. But the great joy of the reunion had been too 
much for her poor old father. How eagerly had he questioned her 
about her mother and their life during the long years of separation, 
until she had been forced to bid him good night, and make her a 
bed on the mill floor below ; and, weary after her five days’ journey, 
she had slept till daybreak soundly. In the early morn, her father 
not answering her oft-repeated call, she had gone upstairs and 
found him prostrate, cold, and lifeless, with arms tightly clasped 
around the fateful box. His life had ebbed away while doing his 
wonted penance that eve of Michaeli ! 

“Listen!” she said. “Hear you the bells? Only the small 
ones, for we are too poor to pay for the great bells to be rung. 
What say they?. Horch! ‘To-morrow, early, will poor old Franz 
the Franciskaner be laid to rest.’ Wishes the Fraiilein to see him 
once more? Be it so, come then with me.” 

I followed her through the lowly doorway, up the steep, dark 
stair, with a deep feeling of awe and reverence. Her father was 
laid out on his bed, but it was no longer the careworn, sad-fa ‘ed 
miller I beheld. A wonderful change had taken place. A calm- 
looking Franciscan monk lay there, so peaceful and dignified in his 
dingy robe of coarse brown cloth, sandals on his feet, a rope girdle 
about his body, and his hands folded over his breast clasping an 
old brown “ Rosenkranz.” Ah, could -not those well-worn beads 
testify as to numberless Ave Marias and Paternosters repeated in 
faith unquenchable, a self-imposed, well-performed penance ! 

And early next morning I followed the funeral procession. As 
old Franz was laid away in the village churchyard, the sun cast his 
first rays over the Gaislerspitz, illumining the sweet, upturned 
face of the one gentle mourner, as with a radiance from Heaven. 
And 1 thought, “If the penitent Franz had not time sufficient to 
expiate his offence, if aught can still atone, it is not the prayers 
of these ascetic priests, not the smoke wandering heavenwards 
from the censer, not my humble offering of respect, the tolling of 
the deep-voiced bell, not the jingling of many lesser toned bells, not 
the offerings of the peasant-iolk, the mechanical and monotonous 
turning and telling of countless consecrated beads; may, can 
aught still be required, aught be of avail, I believe these all are of 
lesser import than the soultul intercessions of that one pure-hearted 
‘ Barmherzige Schwester !'” 

“And as I passed the old mill for the last time that noon, my fare- 
well apostrophe this:— =~ ; : 

“Ay, my friend! Your working days are o'er ‘tis true, but 
your days of usefulness are not yet near their close, I trust! The 
landscape needs you, and mankind would miss you sorely! Leave 
us not, dear old moss-grown mill! Remain in your desolate beauty, 
that the passing stranger may yet stop a-top of the hill and drink 
in the scene in all its; charming completeness ! Sadly incomplete 
were it indeed without the lone old mill !" 

MarGaRET B. RUDD 


THE YOUNG POLAR 
BEAR 

Was caught at Spitzbergen, and 
was seit to the Gardens ai Aber- 
deen, arriving in London on July 
and. It is eighteen weeks old, and 
has been presented to the Zoolo- 
gical Society by Mr. Arnold Pike. 
The little animal is about the size of 
an ordinary Newfoundland dog. It 
is not yet placed with the large 
bears, but is confined ina cage by 
itself. It is not permitted un- 
limited bathing, but is occasion- 
ally doused by its keeper with a 
bucket of water. On the voyage 
home “Lillimore,” for so it has 
been named, was much teased by 
the ship-boys, and consequently has 
had its temper somewhat spoiled. 

ages 


MRS. MAVBRICK’S 
STATEMENT 

As we gave in our last week's 
issue a succinct summary of the 
progress and conclusion of this cele- 
brated trial, it will be sufficient now 
to mention puticulars as will 
serve to elt e the painful and 
dramatic incident which is h 
illustrated. When the Court re-as- 
sembled on the 5th inst. all the 
approaches were crowded, the or- 
dinary sight-seers being reinforced 
by large detachments of Bank Holi- 
day visitors from other places. The 
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goad of ae a excitement wa 
us, nthe precedj ‘tan 
day Sir Charles pee ye pity 
that Mrs. Maybrick desired tron’ 

ybrick desired to mak 
a statement, and it was observ 1 
when she entered the dock Ue 
she carried some sheets of tle 
foolscap paper. The steteinen, 
however, was not made until : 
witness for the defence, Dr M . 
Namara, had been examined, : Then 
the prisoner, at a sign from Sit 
Charles Russell, rose, She had 
some difficulty in beginning, and 
clung to the front of the dock fo 
several moments, swaying to ri 
fro, endeavouring to restrain i 
tears, At last she began, in a vie 
broken with emotion. Duce tke 
delivery of the statement Mr. J tes 
tice Stephen preserved the attitude 
here shown. Mrs. Maybrick wore lone 
white cuffs, black gloves, and a thin 
veil. During most of the time her left 
hand was on the ledge below the rail 
holding the statement. She did OL 
read it, but spoke from memory 
Thrice she paused, and buried her 
face in her handkerchief. [Her Just 
words were: “In conclusion, | only 
wish to say that for the love of our 
children and for the sake of their 
future, a perfect reconciliation had 
taken place betweea us, and that on 
the day before his death | male a 
full and free confession of the fear- 
ful wrong I had done him,” 
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bed in the trial of General Boulanger. 
or have implicated =< 

that party feeling runs very high, Republicans an: 
Concaruatives ‘atlulaine 1h bitter recriminations. The myjority of 
the latter party now regret supporting Boulangism, nevertheless, 
the Reactionaries are so bent on weakening the Republic that they 
virtually countenanced the General by denying the High Seieds, 
jurisdiction, and withJrawing from the proceedings. Neither sae 
Boulanger nor MM. Rochefort and Dillon appeared, but the tria. 
was conducted with high state by the Senate in their absence. 
M. Quesnay de Beaurepaire strengtnened his indictment by a 
lengthy address including every possible fragment of evidence 
against the General—some, indeed, rather irrelevant—and after 
several stormy scenes the Senate constituted itself a High Court, 
and held the subsequent deliberations in private, The Senators of the 
Right having departed under protest thatthe Court wasillegal, the Re- 
publican members declared almost unanimouslythat Gen. Boulanger 
was guilty of conspiracy, aided by MM. Rochefort and Dillon, and 
subsequently pronounced him guilty of high treason by 198 votes 
against 12, besides six abstentions. MM. Rochefort and Dillon's 
cases were dealt with subsequently, and the Court then discussed 
the penalties to be inflicted on the accused. As the members had 
to vote separately on each of the twenty-seven counts, the final 
judgment was not likely to be given before late last (Friday) 
night. No witnesses being called before the Court, the only means 
of contradicting the charges of the indictment is by denials in the 
public press, and the journals have teemed accordingly with 
indignant letters. Amongst the charges brought against General 
Boulanger those of embezzlement damage his cause most 
deeply, and, though he has written explaining the use 
he made of the money, public opinion cannot pardon the 
suspicion of dishonesty. The General’s supporters in the 
public employ are being fast cleared out of office | by the 
Ministry, who have also annulled General Boulanger’s twelve 
elections to the Councils-General as illegal. Altogether, the 
Government are acting with much decision, and are applauded 
accordingly, but the true verdict of the country on the Cabinet UU 
Boulanger will only be delivered at the coming Parliamentary 
elections. The Orleanists have launched a small manifesto in a 
preface by the Comte de Paris to the letters of his father, the Duc 
d'Orléans, just published. The Comte tries to combine strong 
Clericalism with the support of modern Revolutionary theories so 
as to meet the needs of the times, but the effort is not very 


successful, 


Meanwhile, Parts continues her series of Exhibition /éves, and is 
crowded by provincial and foreign visitors, so that her hotels and 
shopkeepers reap a rich harvest, The Shah has gone away 
delighted, declaring that the Exhibition “is a dream,” and Mr. 
Edison is the latest lion, although he refuses to be /éfed. 
Congresses abound, the Hygienic gathering being a great success, 
and the Parisians have been much excited over the opening of a 
Spanish Circus, where bull-fights are conducted in a so-called 
“merciful,” but really horrible fashion. 


GERMANY has given the Emperor of AUSTRIA fully as warm a 
reception as the recent greeting to King Humbert, although, owing 
to the Emperor's mourning, the festivities were much quieter. Not- 
withstanding all efforts to minimise the political importance of this 
meeting, the Germans and Austrians themselves feel that the bond 
of union between the two Empires has been firmly strengthened, and 
that the Triple Alliance is proportionately more secure. This feeling 
was the keynote of the two Sovereigns’ speeches at the State banquet 
in the Schloss on Tuesday night, when Emperor William stated, 
“ My people, as well as my army, will hold firm and true to the 
alliance which we have concluded; and the latter is well aware 
that, united with the valiant army of Austro-Hungary, it will have 
to stand up for the peace of our nations, and—shouid Providence 
will it so—to fight together for that end shoulder to shoulder.” 
Emperor Francis Joseph replied that he drank to “ the inseparable 
fraternisation and comradeship existing between the two brave 
armies, and to the increase and consolidation of the pledges of 
peace, redounding to the blessing and benefit of the allied States 
and their people as well as of all Europe.” It is noted, moreover, 
that the Emperor brings with him his future successor, Archduke 
Franz Ferdinand—interpreted as a sign that the present alliance 
should be continued through future generations—and, further, that 
the Assistant Minister otf Foreign Affairs accompanies Count 
Kalnoky for the opportunity of conferring with Prince Bismarck. 
The Austrian Emperor has been especially cordial to the Chancellor 
and to Count Moltke, and on all sides nothing is heard but senti- 
ments of most devoted friendship between the two peoples. The 
Berliners greeted their guest most enthusiastically, and he was 
entertained by the usual series of reviews, torchlight processions, 
banquets, and so forth, the parade of the Guards being especially 
grand. The only discord in the general chorus of approval comes 
from Russia, where the Austro-German alliance naturally meets 
with scant favour. Further, the Russians are aware that their 
Czar cannot expect such a cordial welcome on his arrival next 
Monday. Very little is announced about the arrangements, but a 
review and banquets will form the chief festivities, and at the close 
the German Emperor'and Empress will accompany the Czar either 
to Kiel or Stettin to see the Czarina on her way to Denmark. 
Altogether Germany is in such a happy frame of mind with the 
world in general that the Press are still rejoicing over English 
kindliness to the Emperor during his recent visit, which shows, so 
they declare, that Great Britain is closely bound to the German 
Empire, if not by written agreements. Under these circumstances, 
the Berlin Colonial Socizty abandoned the intended public demon- 
stration against the British policy in East Africa. A terrible fire 
has devastated Sachsenberg, in Waldeck, half the town being 
destroyed. 


FRANCE has been absor ; 
The disclosures made by the Public Prosecut 


The revolt in CRETE keeps all EASTERN EUROPE in agitation. - 


TURKEY has at last made some effort to restore order by sending 
Chakir Pasha as Governor, armed with wide powers to grant reforms 
and satisfy the malcontents. Ironclads are also to be sent to Crete, 
and the O:toman authorities seem inclined to act firmly. But the 
Porte was only roused to action by the energy of GREECE, 


where strong public sentiment obliged the Government to 
threaten undertaking the management of Cretan affairs if 
Turkey continued supine. Replying to the Greek request 


that the Powers should intervene, the various Governments declared 
that the Cretan Question was not an international matter, and 
should at present be left for Turkey to deal with, while they con- 
sidered that the time was not opportune for Greece to interfere. It 
is plain enough that the Greek Government do not wish’ ‘to cause 
complications by seizing Crete; but the Hellenes themselves, 
stirred up by the complaints of their Christian brethren and the 
refugees who pour into Greece, are trying to force the Ministry's 
hand. Should Greece take Crete, the Balkan States would have 
every excuse for asserting claims for various annexations; and, in 
the inflammable state of Eastern affairs, such a step weuld be highly 
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dangerous, As concerns the condition of Crete itself, news ai ats 
flict, murder, and general oppression comes from all parts 0 ae 
island; but it is stated that the Christians, finding the con ae 
useless, are becoming more amenable to reason. SERVIA an 

BULGARIA watch the contest with much interest, but are busy cele- 
brating respective dynastic anniversaries. Prince Ferdinand r 
Wednesday kept the second anniversary of his accession tot e 
Bulgarian Throne, and his people justly congratulate themselves on 
the advance made under enormous difficulties. The day was 
observed with much festivity throughout the country, and wa 
garia’s neighbours were somewhat alarmed by a report that she 
intended to declare her independence. On the same day 
King Alexander of Servia kept his birthday, and the opportunity 
was taken for King Milan to institute an Order of Czar Lazarus—2 
militant decoration to commemorate the Battle of Kossovo, and 
which can only be worn by the Sovereign and his heir until the 
disgrace of Kossovo is retrieved. King Milan's presence in Servia 
is far from improving the political situation, and there are signs aoe 
Russia is preparing to exercise her influence against him an 

towards the return of Queen Natalie, The Movoe Vremya lately 
declared that she must be recalled to take her proper position as 
Queen Mother, as the present state of affairs cannot continue, with 
a discrowned King intriguing and usurping authority. Queen 
Natalie herself refuses to accept the proffered interview with her 
son outside the kingdom, and declares that she will come to Belgrade 


next Thursday. 


The insurgent movement in EGYPT seems perfectly quelled. Only 
a few straggling Dervishes are collected here and there, and are 
being fast driven southwards. The British troops have gone back 
to Cairo,andsome ofthe black battalionsto Suakin, while the Egyptian 
forces at the front are chiefly busy bringing in and succouring the 
wounded and starving Dervishes. These poor fanatics endured 
much misery, lying helpless on the river banks; but they are now 
well cared for, like the refugees, who are established in large camps 
at Korosko and Assouan. The Egyptian wounded are doing well, 
and all the troops are in good health and spirits, being much 
delighted by the Queen's complimentary message. General Gren- 
fell received the news of his promotion as Major-General, “for 
distinguished service on the field,” when he arrived at Wady Halfa 
to review Colonel Wodehouse’s column. He then addressed the 
column, thanking the officers for their assistance, and called to the 
front numerous soldiers who had distinguished themselves. For 
the present Colonel Wodehouse will retain a strong detachment at 
Wady Halfa, with an advance-guard at Matuka, while the railway 
is to be re-laid as far as Sarras, in case of need. The country is 
quite quiet, however, and the people hope that peace will be main- 
tained now that Wad-el-Njumi is dead. He was the Khalifa’s 
right hand, and commanded both the force which annihilated Hicks 
Pasha’s expedition and the Dervishes who seized Khartoum. 
Another notorious leader has been caught and shot—Abou-el- 
Yezeed, an Egyptian ex-railway official, who deserted, and com- 
manded several Dervish raids. 


Inpia is busy organising the Lushai Expedition, which starts 
directly the rainy season closes. The Chin field-force will join the 
Lushai column, moving from Burma, and the combined troops are 
intended to open up the country between India and Burma, and to 
reduce the frontier tribes to subjection. Meanwhile the Lushai 
chief threatens to raid into British territory. Altogether frontier 
affairs are very prominent. The Gilgit Political Agency has been 
formally established, and the Cashmere Rifles installed as garrison, 
while the Sikkim-Tibet negotiations have definitively failed, the 
Chinese Ampa refusing to relinquish his Government’s claim of 
suzerainty over Sikkim. Unless, therefore, the Tibetans attempt 
fresh raids the Indian Government will do nothing further beyond 
keeping a small garrison at Gnatong. News from the famine 
districts continues more satisfactory. Ganjam is fast improving, 
North Behar is also recovering, though hampered by the damage 
caused by recent floods, and in Orissa the distress will be over by 
November. The Government are anxious to raise the educational 
standard throughout the Empire, and will shortly issue suggestions 
for sweepmg reforms. In BuRMA France has tacitly acknowledged 
her loss of influence since the British annexation by abolishing her 
Consulate at Mandalay. AFGHANISTAN is troubled by a rumour 
that Ayoub Khan has escaped across the frontier. Abdurrahman is 
said to have been shot at by a sollier, who only, however, wounded 
him in the hand. 


In the UNITED STATES the excitement respecting the seizure of 
British sealers has sudienly cooled down. Public opinion set so 
strongly against the Government action that there has been no 
repetition of the attempt, and the difficulty promises to be settled 
satistactorily. Politicians are making holiday, and the Cronin case 
continues the only topic of interest. Martin Burke has been 
formally arraigned at Chicago, where his plea of “not guilty” has 
been met by the owner of the cottage where Cronin was murdered 
distinctly identifying the accused as the man Williams who hired 
the cottage. New Yorkers are determined to make the proposed 
1892 Exhibition a brilliant success, and have already organised four 
Committees of twenty-five members for the preliminary arrange- 
ments. 


MISCELLANEOUS.——ITALY sincerely mourns Signor Cairoli, the 
eminent statesman, who has died at the age of sixty-three. He was 
genuinely popular through his efforts for Italian Independence, and 
his political uprightness, and his funeral—conducted at State 
expense—was attended by crowds from all parts of the country. 
The King and Queen paid high tribute to his memory in their 
messages of condolence to his widow. King Humbert is inspecting 
the coast defences.—AUsTRIA will now entertain the Shah, who is 
expected at Vienna next Friday, and will witness the Army 
Manceuvres in Galicia. Meanwhile His Majesty has been at 
Baden-Baden and Stuttgardt—In SwitTzerLanD the Vintaze 
Festival at Vevey is a great success. So many persons attended 
that the performances had to he repeated, while there will be a 
handsome surplus.—The efforts of WESTERN AUSTRALIA to obtain 
self-Government are warmly secon ded by the other colonies. The 
Parliaments of New South Wales, South Australia Queensland 
and Tasmania have voted addresses to the Queen, supportitus the 
appeal.—Hawall has been agitated by a small insurrection A 
party.of malcontents, headed by « half-caste named Wilcox. seized 
the Palace at Honolulu in the King’s absence, and were onl dis- 
lodged after a smart struggle with the Government troops. The 
ae ree ecg resign in favour of the Princess Lilie 

alani, heiress to the Throne. Order but si 
pom Spa ain was soon restored, but six of 
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THE QUEEN leaves Osborne for North Wales next Thursday. 
Every preparation is being made to give Her Malesty a warm 
Welsh wel ome, and Wrexham will greet the Royal party with 
exceptional festivity on the 24th inst. The Queen, and Prince and 
Princess Henry, arrive at Palé Hall, their temporary residence, on 


the 23rd, and go next day to Wrexham, where they will be enter 
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tained by national choral singing from a 
hundred voices. On Monday Her 
Martin, at Bryntysilio, going through the Vale of | Ia 
driving back to Palé Hall through Corwen. Evo, 
villages through which the Royal party pass will 
The Queen leaves Wales for Balmoral on ‘Tues4 
first Scotch engagements is to attend the Braema 
Mar Lodge, as the guest of her grand-daughter, Princecs Po 
Wales, nel the Duke of Fife. oe Majesty re -OUise of 
quietly in the Isle of Wight since the German Emperifane veh 
Prince and Princess Christian left immediately ahetwae 
Princess Louise and Lord Lorne spent Saturday with “6 8, and 
whilst Prince and Princess Henry went over to Southam Queen, 
the foundation-stone of the new headquarters of the ch ace ty 
Brigade. The Prince and Princess visited the Ordimqce: Boys 
: ; ; cs : “Tanance Office 
and had tea with Miss Gordon before returning to Osborne ini.’ 
to meet Prince and Princess Hermann, and Princess Pa ie me 
Saxe-Weimar, Lord and Lady Colville of Culross, lant sien 0 
and Commander Poore at dinner. Next morning Her Mie Pea 
the Royal Family attended Divine Service at Usborne. oe and 
Rev. Canon Capel Cure preached, the Canon joining’ the , the 
dinner party in the evening, together with Princess ae 
Lord Lorne. The Prince and Princess of Wales and dau shiers be 
lunched with Her Majesty, to take feave_on departing fur the Ce “4 
tinent. On Monday Princess Alix of Hesse arrived to accom a 
the Queen to Scotland, and in the evening Lady Dudley, Mr iy 
Mrs. Standish, and the Baron de la Charette dined at Osborne. ” 

The Prince of Wales has been suffering from a swollen vein j 
his leg, which prevented him from much walking or riding te 
was sulficiently recovered, however, to accompany the Princess ‘si 
daughters on Saturday afternoon to a garden-party at Northwoo 
Park, Cowes, in aid of Trinity Church Organ Fund. On Siinily 
the Royal party attended Divine Service on board their ya, he 
They left Cowes on Monday for town, where Princess Louise and 
the Duke of Fife dined with the Prince and Princess, the whole 
purty afterwards going to the Savoy Theatre. On Tuesday the 
Prince started for the Cozatinent, crossing the Channel to 
Calais, whence he went to Homburg, for a three weeks’ 
course of the waters. He stays at the Villa Imperial. ‘The 
Princess and daughters returned to Cowes on Wedneslay, and 
later on will leave England for Fredensborg Ca+tle, near 
Copenhagen, to stay with the Danish Royal Family. They will 
ultimately be joined by the Prince, after he has enjoyed a few 
days’ shooting with the German Emperor. He will also go to 
New Mar Lodge for a fortnight’s visit to his daughter and son-in- 
law, the Duke and Duchess of Fife. The Duke and Duchess left 
Sheen for Scotland on Tuesday, after spending a few days privately 
at Eastbourne with the Duke's cousin, Mr. Farquhar. Prince 
Albert Victor-is also in Scotland, staying with Mr, Mackenzie at 
Glen Muick. It is confidently stated that the Princess Victoria of 
Wales is engaged to the Hereditary Prince of Hohenlohe-Langen- 
burg. The Prince is an only son, and twenty-six years of age, five 
years older than his fiancée, He is closely related to the British 
Royal Family, and posesses large estates in Wiirtemburg and Saxe- 
Coburg Gotha. 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh have rejoined their chil- 
dren at Coburg. They left Russia at the end of last week, and 
travelled through Berlin without stopping to visit the Imperial 
Family. Prince and Princess Christian also go to Germany shortly. 
—The Empress Frederick and her daughters have much enjoyed 
their visit to Homburg, where the Princess Sophie's fiancé, the 
Greek Crown Prince, has also been staying. A grand fee 
was given in honour of the Prince's birthday, when the town was 
illuminated and fireworks were displayed, including a special device 
of the Greek Crown and Cross, with the Prince and Princess's 
initials, and a Greek inscription, ‘‘ Long may they live.” 
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The provincial company directed by Mr. 
J. W. Turner concluded a fortnight’s engagement at the Princess's 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
Theatre Inst Saturday. It would be hardly fair to criticise the 
performances from the metropolitan point of view, as the dl a 
although it includes some very fair singers, scarcely pretends to 
the standard of vocal excellence aimed at in London caper 
houses. The works performed have included Zhe ong 
Girl, Maritana, The Lily of Killarney, Fra Diavoio, a Aa 
way of quasi-novelty, the late Sir George Macfarren’s ee 
Hood. The last-named work was originally produced at - 
Majesty’s Theatre in 1860, and was revived a few months _ 
at the Standard Theatre. In style it more closely Sate 
what we now know as comic than grand opera. At the ayy 
the ballads, with which it is freely provided, ee ee wy 
appreciated, and even that once popular song, My. ie: ae. 
Guiding Star,” passed almost without a hand. It is in abe 
certed music and the orchestration that Sir George pny a ig 
himself at his best, and, in the first act and again in the Notti ae 
Fair scene in the second, he successfully endeavoured to pee 
the opera a genuine English flavour. The libretto aa hook 
feeble, and before the work could be revived for bi a his F > 
would undoubtedly have to be revised. The pro ey host wait 
Hood, however, was a matter of no little interest ae hitey 
desire to know the sort of thing which the generation 

ears ago made popular. ee 
: Ppamnane CONCERTS.——The Promenade Concert aa 
opened at Covent Garden, on Saturday, before cine sae doubt 
audiences ever assembled in this theatre. The a Meera for a 
in great part due to the fact that the director one otek ‘itis 
guinea books containing sixty transferable shilling a aaa oT a 
reducing the charge to practically a fraction over eles a 
Tickets torn from these books were freely sold in ae dees ireshly 
of the theatre at about sixpence apiece. The ae pavilion 
decorated, the stage being arranged as a sort Sank Tae ie 
affording at the rear a bird's-eye view of ae i pee sive that 
orchestra engaged is practically the same a3 “5 Teena Arditi 
Mr. Carrodus was replaced_by Mr. Frye Parker, T fore The prov 
has now succeeded Mr. Gwyllym Crowe as con ai earns 
gramme on Saturday night was of a age roe Paros 
prising a movement from Beethoven's Eighth a remelll Me 
number of ‘songs sung by Miss Nikita, Sarlame On Wedne: 
Piercy and Foli, operatic selections, and dace re Me, Arthur 
day the first classical concert was es psa areeroalil aiid Al 
Friedheim as pianist, and Mdlles. Colombati an ‘aia Beethoven's 
Piercy as vocalists, The programme inclu “ G aint 
“ Leonora No. 3” overture, and Mozart s eer arrangements 

HER Majesty's THEATRE CONCERTS. ae Concerts at 
are now complete for the opening of the Sie he Tete 
Her Majesty's Theatre on Saturday next. ditorium now repre 
house has been entirely transformed. The au “eteenth centurys 
sents a street in an old English town of ‘ip ea a medieva 
the walls being carried up to the gallery, whi id Fmt is 4 charming 
gate and portcullis, which replace the ee dows to all of the 
Elizabethan country view. There are latticed win 


a 


3, 


4 round the stall area are arranged medizeval shops 
te boxes 17 free, flowers, gloves, and other light articles are 

rea and €e on waterfall gives an appearance of coolness, and 
: ‘dan old church steeple with a peal 


eo an organ, and 


‘ 
& OE reed We have already announced the list 
have oF but it should be added that Mr. Michael 
ists ait he present withdrawn his name from the company. 
ck has sani will conduct the orchestra, which will consist of 
ap Devigns 
punted player 


From an advance copy with which we have 
THANY: “ye idea can. be gained of the church cantata, Zhe 

ed, fre twhich Mr, C. Lee Williams, the Festival con- 
agls faced ‘as. the principal novelty for the Three Choirs 
cuctoty Pe held at Gloucester little more than a fortnight 
festival to 1% as we all know, wrote a large number of 
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pence Sebact as in which certain texts from Scripture, often 
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ang chorus. 
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with 2 brief orchestral introduction, and a 


eweet Lord and Saviour, come, 
Without Thee life nor light 
Hath this poor world; 

raved. hyd recitative in which the Saviour calls all who will to 
late enly. supper, an invitation to which the chorus respond in 
ie Se Rae . The narrative proper then begins. It consists 
s an r iets all taken from the twelfth chapter of the Gospel 
oye on St loin. In the first we have a brief account of the 
ee th ine shortly after Lazarus has been raised from the 
A Then we “have a beautiful tenor solo (to be sung by Mr. 


dead. : aie ie ely hk i of th 
oe) i which the disciple prays that he may partake of the 
bles? = eine: followed without break by a chorus in which - 
ne cabieet is enlarged upon. This section closes with a fine hymn, 


(which areapparently borrowed from the well-known lines 
Dr. ], M. Nealz, to be sung by the quartet of soloists 
The narrative of the anointing of the Saviour’s feet 
Jeads to. the devotional soprano solo of Mary Magdalene, to be 
ray Gloucester by Madame Albani; Iscariot’s inquiry, “Why 
as not this ointment sold for three hundred pence ? cand a 
Venlelssohnian eight-part chorus, “ O Man of Sorrows.” With the 
: he Saviour and another chorus of a hymn-like character 
the second section and the story itself ends. ; 

The last section is more dramatic. It opens with an orchestral 
inerlude descriptive of the sleep of Our Lord, amidst which a 
ret of angels softly sing, “ For so He giveth His beloved 
p. This leads to a very e.aborate final chorus, which maintains 
+s devotional character until the triumphant Resurrection is 
reached, when it becomes more animated. Towards the end of this 
movement Mr. Lee Williams makes use of a phrase from an ancient 
plain song of the Church, and last of all the trombones give out 
four bars from the old aster Hymn. 

Notrs avn News.——Mr. F. H. Cowen is putting the finish- 
ing touch tu his new cantata, the subject of which deals with one of 
the numerous superstitions identified with the Eve of St. John’s 
Day—The celebrated organist, Mr. W. T. Best, of Liverpool, who 
has long been ill, is now reported convalescent.—Dr. A. C. Mac- 
kenzie is in Scotland, finishing his violin suite (for Sefior Sarasate 
and the Leeds Festival), entitled Zhe Pibroch, which consists of a 
“Rhapsody,” a * Caprice,” and a Scottish ‘ Reel.” —The death is 
announced of Mr. R. A. Atkins, for fifty-five years organist of St. 
Asaph’s Cathedral, He was seventy-eight, and is said to have been 
the “futher” of English organists—It is again reported that Sir 
Arthur Sullivan contemplates a serious English opera to a libretto 
ty Mr. Julian Sturgis, and intended for Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s new 
theatre in Shaftesbury Avenue. 
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Tue EXCLAMATION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, “God's splendour i 
may well he applied to the skies during the past week of unsettled 
weither, Piles of white cumulus clouds, magnificently floating 
aguinst alight azure background, have constituted a display seldom 
seen in this country, Camps of painters round our coasts have 
revelle! in the frequent spectacle, which, however, could scarcely be 
seen anywhere better than from our London bridges, or fron the 
level reaches of the Upper Thames. People might be seen gazing 
~ the clouds, much as do a crowd looking after a balloon : the sight 

4 grand enough to attract general observation. 
ee Rovar AcricurturaL Socrety.—Gold medals, as 
Coaee the late Windsor Show, have been voted to the Lord 
mee 8 Mr. Wa ter Gilbey, the Chairman of the Show Committee, 
ni to Mr. Ernest Clarke, the Secretary, for the part they took in 
Memoting the Exhibition. The Mansion House fund rose to a total 
an this formed a handsome municipal contribution toa 
aa wnal undertaking, of which much of the success attending 
readily oe beouahie to Mr. Walter Gilbey, as his colleagues will 
y acknowledge, 
oa Tue New MAcHINES EXHIBITED AT WINDSOR was 
whilst th d - i ated cream from milk, and converted it into butter 
Bh M server looked on and waited! In a few minutes, by 
-ecame a i. Mea the cream, globules of butter were produced, and 
successful a for the breakfast-table. That the process was 
Teietved thule now; but the experts who inspected the working 
pared wale de cane as to the economy of the system, as com” 
daintily-cle \ Bs old churn-system and the dairy plenishings of 
a ree tit eo cats pans.—A writer in the Oxford Fournalrelers to 
Three ee i another method, which is employed in Australia. 
make die te vessels were provided with sufficient cream to 
a jounds of butter. . Water, purified by some unknown 
“e, wits made to force air into each of the glass vessels near 
and, rising through the cream, to carry the butter 
he top, separated from the buttermilk below. 
3 MALTSTERS use freely French barley when the sample 
Some dozen years ago Mr. Richardson, author of * The 
Usiness at Coe bieducing Districts of France,” established a 
duced the he Murtres—the centre of a great corn area—and intro- 
"Chevallier ee sorts of English barley for seed, notably the 
© pelection oe pay curiously enough, had been grown and bred 
“oee generat Ups Chevallier, a French farmer for some two or 
Mr, Mclain. in our eastern counties. Thanks to the efforts of 
Much better eae his sons, the crop of barley in France is now of 
Maver juality than it was twenty years ago; and this season 
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ns a of, says Le Fermier, quality “ irreproachable.” 

Calle. by ae Marnows—in former times scorned as food, and 
Similar neelere gourds, or pumpkins—have become, like the 
-hegiected rhubarb-plant, a very important article of diet— 
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THE GRAPHIC 


healthful, cheap, and abundant, 
much improved vegetable m 
selected, and crops grown in 
tables of rich and poor alike 


it. Of course, skilful cultivation has 
aro the best varieties have been 
the open air are now affording the 


a delicious vegetable, th: 
i at makes 
agreeable change to the ever-present potato, und other Eamets 


are always with us. Farmers having warm head i 
py gs een garden cultivation, may oe ae 
sae sg er oney-return equal to that of the corn-crop of the 
SHEEP SALES in the past week hav 
attended. The Gixtardaites Down cae een, memes ane ae 
9574, 12s. the average being 16.85. 11d. At Mr. Ellis’s "zl : 
Summersbury, Guildford, a South Down ram made 76 aie 
At Mr. Henry Brassey’s sale, Aylesford, near Maidstone Ai aes 
made 535. 8d. each, 27 rams, 18/. Is. 4d. each, the breed being South 
Down. The ewes of this fine flock, at the price, must be reckoned 
cheap. Rams of other breeds, as the Hampshire Downs and the 
Cotswold, have also in favourite districts been sold, or let for the 
season, at remunerative—even high prices. The markets for shee 
for the butcher have lately advanced prices 6s. to roy. per ea, 
although green keep is plentiful, and the root crops promise to be 
as good as the hay harvest has been. 
WITH SOME DISEASE existing among potat - 
is expected to be decidedly above an reniae. Eee Ta UNE 


THe Hop-Garpbens are falling away seriously from their June 
promise, abroad and at home. Many growers do not now look for 
more than half acrop, as the season is too late to repair the damages 
done by insects, wet, birds, mould, and other evils attendant on the 
cultivation of hops. 

VETERINARY SURGEONS sometimes have very difficult cases 
attended with great danger when horses and other strong animals 
are vicious or maddened with pain. But it is not often our horse- 
doctors have to show their nerve and skill as did a colleague last 
week at Vouziers, who undertook to draw a lion’s tooth, which he 
did successfully, through the bars of the cage, wherein six men con- 
trolled the king ot beasts, which was strapped to the floor, and had 
a big wooden log kept between h’s jaws. It may be hoped the 
surgeon's fee was a good one. 

Tuts WEEK, IN Mark LANE, several new samples of wheat have 
been shown, some being handsome and well-grown. Red sorts were 
offered at 35s. to 375. per qr., white samples at 36s., 385., but these 
terms are considered to apply only to ‘special supplies, as threshing 
out has not been commenced in a general way. Much wheat is cut 
and standing exposed to the changes of the weather, and is not dry 
enough to be stacked, nor can it be threshed in the fields, 

In HorsEBREEDING, it is stated from established records that 
“disease of the eye” is hereditary nine times out of ten when the 
sire is diseased. When the mare is diseased the produce is also 
found to suffer. An instance is given of a mare’s first four colts 
being free, as was the dam at the time of their birth, whilst four 
other colts, dropped after the dam became diseased, all went com- 
pletely blind. 

WHILST THE GAME SEASON began on Monday, “The Twelfth,’ 
amongst grouse, the sportsmen of France commence their shooting 
on the 18th of August, in the First Zone, and on the 25th in the 
Second Zone, which includes the Seine Department. This is 
evidence of the harvest clearance in France, and by inference we 
may expect our cornfields to be cleared by September 1st. 

Tue Privy Councit have put their foot down on the County 
Council in respect to dog regulations by appointing Major Tennant 
travelling inspector, with powers to enforce the muzzling orders as 
a protection against rabies. Clearly the Privy Council itself 
declined to be muzzled by the local authorities. 

County CounciL-ALDERMaN “Tom DuckHAM” is again 
reminding our Established Churchmen and others in their Harvest 
Thanksgiving Services to remember the Royal Agricultural Benevo- 
lent Society. This disposition of the funds collecte was first 
advocated in these columns years ago, as it is now, for the agricul- 
tural poor are always with us! 


——— 
WEATHER CHAR1 
For THE WEEK ENDING TuEsDayY, AUGUST 13, 1889. 
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ExpLaNATION.—The thick line shows the variations in tae asisht, of the 
barometer during the week ending Tuesday midnight (13th inst." The fing line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the mania e 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘I'he information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 


Remarks.—Taken as a whole the weather of the past week has again been 
of an unseasonable character, rain falling daily at the majority of our stations, 
with low temperatures generally. At the commencement of the hime * 
depression was lying over Norway, while a high pressure system LR 
over France, the intervening gradients being of moderate steepness aa oe 
Westerly breezes. Cloudy, showery weather prevailed in the Bors wi i seek 
conditions were experienced over the Southern half of the United ing 1 
Thunderstorms occurred both on our North-West and North Hast ieee 
Afier Thursday (8th inst.) pressure became very unsteady in the orth ane 
West for a time, somewhat shallow depressions appearing 1n those regions 
producing South-Westerly winds in most places, and very ahOney nee 
conditions generally. By Sunday (11th inst.) a large area at bw pie sure 
extended from the East Coasts of Ireland to Denmark, while ened ; Lys 
lowest values of the barometer were found in the extreme East o ot ee 
the highest off the West or South West of our Islands. | Moderate soos 
or North-Westerly breezes were felt generally, with showers In many p! 


ai -East Coasts. ‘The sky remained cloudy or over- 
and heavy rain on our North-East Coasts y na ee veed an Oe 


S ¥ r Y naderstor 
es Freland Cid oe aster Parton ot England, and Jen) ioe 
stations tee a te South. can tee Cae tng London), "Seige uch 93 
four to five degrees. ‘lhe highest daily maxima have slightly exceeded 70° at a 
ig ite le are hee (30°12 inches) on Tiwtey (8th inst.) ; lowest 
usagi set ty anes aeaday (ath inst.) lowest (42°) on 


. h inst.) ; range 23°. * 
ee rte days. ‘Total fall 0°35 inch, Greatest fall on any one day 


o's inch on Sunday (arth inst.) 


ture continued to rule low generally. 
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THE Pope is sa‘d to have secretiy left the Vatican for twenty-four 

hours last week. He went to Carpineto to see a dying brother, and 
travelled to and fro by night with the utmost precautions to conceal 
his identity. 
; THE Swiss ErrFEL Tower on the Eschenberg, near Winter- 
chur, has just been inaugurated. It is one hundred feet high, and 
commands a magnificent Alpine panorama, reaching as far as Lake 
Constance. The Swiss claim that the “ Little Eiffel” is above its 
big model, as the elevation of its site so much exceeds that of the 
Paris tower. 

A BrIiTIsH_| AGRICULTURAL SETTLEMENT will shortly be 
organised in Cashmere. Several officers have applied to Govern- 
ment for leave to take up certain lands, and intend to buy a nullah 
with all the forest and other rights, so as to carry on sheep-raising, 
and similar farming pursuits, 

WILLIAM TELL is still as honoured by the Switzers as if no doubt 
had ever been cast on his existence. A grand Tell monument is to 
be erected by public subscription at Altdorf, near Fluelen, on Lake 
Lucerne, where the patriot hero shot the apple of his son's head. 
The Federal Council have promised a handsome contribution. 


ANOTHER StNDAY ART EXHIBITION FOR THE PEOPLE was 
provided last Sunday by the Duke of Westminster, at Grosvenor 
House. Over one thousand two hundred persons were admitted by 
ticket to view the Duke’s collection of pictures and other Art- 
treasures. As all the applicants could not be admitted, Grosvenor 
House will be open again next Sunday. 

THE CHANNEL TRAFFIC of late has been enormous, owing 
chiefly to the Puris Exhibition, Last month alone 82,124 persons 
crossed wid Dover, Folkestone, and Dieppe, and throughout the year 
the numbers have been much above the average— 307,006 passengers 
in seven months, or 86,600 more than in the same period of 1888. 
The large t numbers ever recorded in one week—between 15,000 
and 16,000—crossed the week before last from Dover, whence the 
pressure was so great on the Saturday before the Bank Holiday th t 
four mail-boats were sent across at night instead of one. 

Courset's“ REMISE DES CHEVREUILS,” another of the treasures 
of the modern French School dispersed at the Sécretan Sale, has 
been secured for the French nation. M. Antonin Proust bought 
this work conditionally with the “ Angelus,” and the American Art 
Association were ready to take it if the French could not find the 
funds. However, a Parisian syndicate have subscribed 2,960/,, 
leaving only a balance of 192/ to be provided, so M. Proust con- 
cluded the purchase. The picture will be shown in the Centenary 
Art Section of the Paris Exhibition, before being hung finally in 
the Louvre. 

Tue RovaL Botanic Soctety kept its fiftieth birthday last 
Saturday. This Jubilee year has been the most successful ever 
enjoyed by the Gardens, the collections, income, and number of 
visitors having increased to a large extent. Twenty-five years ago, 
163 persons were studying in the Gardens, but this year the students 
numbered 744, while 42,000 specimens of plants and flowers have 
been distributed for study in various colleges, hospitals, &c. 
Valuable additions have been made to the collections of medicinal, 
economic, and interesting plants, which are now better arranged, and 
have more room. The total income of the Gardens this year reaches 
7,3782.—2,000/, more than last year—of which over 4,000/. comes 
from the various /é/es and Exhibitions. The Floral Parade, for 
example, brought in 1,663/, as 7,936 visitors were recordel. Fully 
s,ooe/. worth of flowers were shown in the Gardens during 
the Féete, 

THe PostroNEMENT of the late British Naval Review from 
Saturday till Monday has caused a regular storm in Germany. An 
excursion from Bremen to the British Channel was organised for 
the occasion by the North German Lloyd, and hundreds of people 
came from all parts of the Empire to join one of the finest Lloyd 
steamers. The voyage was pleasant, and the passengers enjoyed 
themselves thoroughly till they learnt that the inspection was 
deferred. Then the captain declared that he could not wait till the 
Monday, as his vessel was due at Bremen to undertake her regular 
service. So the steamer went home forthwith, in spite of furious 

rotests from the passengers, who were defrauded of the sight for 
which they had paid heavily. An action for breach of contract will 
be brought against the Lloyd Company, and as Count William 
Bismarck, younger son of the Chancellor, was one of the disap- 
pointed, the passengers hope that their complaints will not be in 
vain. 

A Fine New NaturaL History Museum was opened in 
Vienna on Saturday—the largest building of the kind on the Con- 
tinent. Itstands in the square facing the Ring-Strasse, and opposite 
the Burg Palace, while close by is the handsome new Art Museum, 
which will shortly be completed. The Natural History Museum 
has been built by the Emperor at his own cost, to contain the 
Imperial collections, hitherto scattered about the different palaces 
and other Government buildings. It is arectangular structure, with 
massive front, terminated by a marble balustrade and lofty cupola, 
above which rises a statue of Helios. Figures and medallion por- 
traits of distinguished naturalists and mythological groups orna- 
ment the exterior. Inside, the edifice is quite as handsome, with a 
splendid marble staircase, artistic fresco-paintings, and innumerable 
statues. There are forty-three galleries, occupying four storeys. 
The ground floor is devoted to apartments for the officials and for 

reparing the objects in tne collection ; above, are the mineral, 
geological, pre-historical, and ethnographical sections ; the next 
floor contains exceptionally lofty rooms for animal specimens ; 
while at the top is a fine anthropological department, including thou- 
sands of skulls and skeletons of all races. The sporting trophies 
collected by Crown-Prince Rudolph are also displayed, and the 
various sections are admirably arranged in the most practical and 
artistic fashion. The Austrian Imperial Family have been energetic 
collectors ever since 1748, when the Emperor Francis f. bought a 
fine collection of minerals from the Florentine, Buillou, and made 
him Director of the Museum. 

LonpoN MorTa tity continues low. The death-rate has been 
steadily going down for the last month, till it fell last week to 16°4 


per 1,000. During the last two weeks the deaths have numbered 
respectively 1,532 and 1,365, 


being a decrease of 21 and 167, and 
at the rate of 188 and 290 below the average. The cooler weather 
has diminished the fatalities from diarrheca and dysentery, which 
fell to 199 ani 175 (a decline of 72 and 24), besides 4 each week 
from cholera and choleraic diarrhea. Diphtheria, however, is very 
prevalent anJ the deaths reached 48 in the first week—the highest 
number recorded this year, and 32 above the average—but fell last 
weec to 28. There were 25 and 15 deaths from measles (a rise of 5 
and fall of 10), 22 and 19 from whooping-cough (an increase of 3 
and decrease of 3), If and 16 from scarlet fever (advances of 5 in 
each week), 8 and 6 from enteric fever (a decline of 2 last week), 
and 1 last week from an ill-defined form of fever. Last week, also, 
65 deaths occurred from violence, of which 53 resulted from negli- 
gence or accident. The births registered were 2,481 and 2,180, a 
decrease of 255 and jor, and being 125 and 501 below the usual 


return. 
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GEORGE WYNDIAM, TSQ. DEPUTY SURGEON-GENERAL FRANCIS DAY SIR WILLIAM ROBINSON, K.C.M.G, 
New Corservative 'M.P, for Dover Died July 10, 1889. Aged 60 Governor of Trinidad 


His ship looms, through photographic eye memory, as an exagacrated combination 
development of Clapham Junction and a Chinese Fort 


me Whilst smoking his morning cigar = ssa 


| and coquetting with tennis, Mildew receives a Service Letter, 
, “A Call to Arms.” = 


- Z |: Five months’ unalloyed bliss has cause 
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From the fact of Mildew being married he Headey es He enduresa wellintenjioned platform farewell demonstration ; he neither likes it. nor would We temporarily leave him, with oat ae ier 
+ he borrows Crawley's (Coas' e, such is anfiailic. Gt istration + ther likes it, nor wou! emporari ty ea" Seose) ina cab, surmountey 
d Hoods Epaulettes. It is fortu- uch is human frailty, like to go forth without notice cluding ae De ee eal Hat, Bath, Sword, 
t the latter, as, instead of springs, en gas ee Ghethain Dockyard 


they are old fashioned “tie-ons 


“CALLED OUl FOR SERVICE” 
“IE TRIBULATIONS OF AN OFFICER OF THE NAVAL RESERVE 
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Tur TurF—There is little of interest to report in this depart- 
ment of sport. Weldon and John Osborne did some good riding 
during the Pontefract Meeting last week, when Frapotel, Warlaby, 
and Cleasby were among the winners. Whistle Jacket added 
another win to his credit in the Southdown Plate at Brighton, but 
had to succumb to Upstart in the De Warrenne Handicap at Lewes. 
Theosophist won the Lewes Handicap, and Sainfoin the Astley 
Stakes, a race which “Ss? have won six times in seven years. 
Other winners at Lewes were The Jesuit, Rent Day, and an own 
brother to Veracity, which took the Priory Stakes. At Redcar, on 
Tuesday last, Frapotel repeated his Pontefract success in the Coatham 
Handicap, while Strathpeffer took the Two-Year-Old Stakes. 
Next day the great event was the reappearance of Chitabob in the 
Great National Breeders’ Foal Stakes, which he won with the 
greatest ease. At Kempton Park, on Tuesday, the principal event 
was the International Breeders’ Two-Year-Old Stakes, which Mr. 
Mackenzie secured with The Saint (not to be confounded with 
the steeplechaser of that name), while Nunwick and Stourwick were 
among the other winners. On Wednesday the Great International 
Foal Stakes fell to Wishing Gate, while Corbeille secured the 
Princess of Wales’ Plate. 

The Cesarewitch entries show a sad falling-off this year. There 
are only seventy-five as against eighty-four last year, which looks as 
if stayers were becoming scarce. The Cambridgeshire, on the 
contrary, fairly maintains its position with I05 as against Tog. 
Taylor has a strong hand for both races, while Golding, Jennings, 
senr., and Porter are well represented. Friar's Balsam is entered 
for both events, as is also Vasistas, the Grand Prix winner. For the 
Leger Donovan stands at 2 to I on, while, after his Redcar victory, 
Chitabob was backed at 100 to 12. 

CRICKET. Surrey has had a curiously chequered experience 
since we last wrote. "They compiled 507 (Mr. W W. Read 115) 
against Middlesex, and won in an innings, but afterwards, with a 
slightly weaker team, succumbed to Essex, for which Pickett took 
twelve wickets for 78 runs. Essex had previously succumbed to 
Somersetshire, which also beat Hants and M.C.C. (the latter match 
having been concluded in one day). Warwickshire scored a narrow 
victory over Leicestershire and an easy one over Hants, but then 
fell before Gloucestershire, whom they had previously defeated. 
Kent finished up the Canterbury week by all but beating Glouces- 
tershire (for which “ W. G.” did very little, perhaps asa result of 
the banquet at which he was entertained), and afterwards added 
another defeat to poor Yorkshire’s list of disasters. The Philadel- 
phians ended their tour with a victory over the Cambridge Long 
Vacation Club. Our visitors won four and lost three of their 
twelve matches, and showed some very good batting. When their 
bowling improves, they should be tough customers. Cricket in 
Holland progresses but slowly. The Brixton Wanderers, who have 
lately been touring there, won all their matches in a single innings. 
The most remarkable match recorded since we last wrote was that 
between M.C.C. and Northumberland. The Club made 428 for 
two wickets (Gunn 219 not out, Attewell 200) and then declared 
their innings closed, and the county could only put together 141 
and 117 in their two innings. Lancashire beat Sussex in one 
innings; but the match between Notts and Middlesex had to be 
abandoned owing to rain. The Middlesex men wanted 196 runs to 
win, and had 9 wickets to go down. 

MIscELLANEOUS.—P. F. Slavin, the Australian pugilist, has 
arrived in England, and is anxious to get on a match with Smith or 
Mitchell—Poor Searle has been stopped in his work by toothache. 
He is all right again now.—T. C. Easton, the Secretary of the 
Professional Swimming Association, swam for five hours in the 
Thames one day last week. 


THE MAYBRICK POISONING CaSE.——The verdict of the jury 


has caused an almost unprecedented excitement. Memorials 
asking for a reprieve, and, in some cases, for a free pardon, are 
being extensively signed in London and in many of our large 
towns, Liverpool naturally taking the lead so far as the provinces 
are concerned. Public meetings are being held with the same object. 
The newspapers teem with letters for and against, generally for, Mrs, 
Maybrick. On Tuesday a public meeting was held in London at the 
Cannon Street Hotel, when a resolution was adopted in favour, not 
merely of a reprieve, but of a remission of the sentence and a 
quashing of the verdict. Among its supporters was Dr. Leech, 
Professor of Law in Dublin University. The mover of an amend- 
ment protesting against this interference with the course of 
justice, and approving of the conduct of both judge and jury, was 
hissed and hooted down, and the excited audience refused to allow 
it to be put. On the same day Mr. Justice Stephen had a long 
conference with the Home Secretary. Meanwhile Mrs. Maybrick 
continues to declare that she is innocent. She is repeatedly visited 
by her mother, the Baroness Von Roque, and this lady, through the 
barrister who held a watching brief for her during the magisterial 
inquiry, has made a statement of some interest. The Baroness 
affirms that, to her knowledge, Mrs. Maybrick used arsenic as a 
cosmetic, and knew the use of fly papers in their application to the 
skin. She denies that the mysterious “ John ” of the epistle read 
by the Judge was in the very least her daughter’s lover. Most 
important of all is her assertion that Mrs, Maybrick had proof of 
her husband's infidelity sufficient to procure a divorce from him, 
and that she had gone to London to consult a solicitor with a view 
to aseparation, To this statement the barrister through whom it 
is made appends the question: “ With such a lever as this to work 
upon, why should she poison him?” . 

Tur MAyBRICK Case is responsible for an assault, on which the 
Marylebone Police Magistrate has had to adjudicate. The pro- 
secutor was discussing in a tavern, with another man, the finding of 
the jury in this cause célésre, when an outsider struck in, and, after 
offering to maintain his opinion against the other's in a pugilistic 
encounter, threw beer on the prosecutor’s face, and then struck him 
on the head with a pewter pot. The Magistrate punished this con- 
troversial use of physical force by sentencing the defendant to six 
weeks’ imprisonment. 

AT THE CLOosE, on Wednesday, of the Coroner's Inquest on 
Alice M‘Kenzie, the victim of the latest Whitechapel murder, the 
jury’s verdict was that “the deceased had been murdered by some 
person, or persons unknown.” They added as a rider that “in 
their opinion steps should be taken to open up Castle Alley to 
Whitechapel High Street as a thoroughfare.” 

LEONARD HANDFORD has been remanded by the Marlborough 
Police Magistrate, after evidence was given, on the charge of 
shooting, with intent to murder his wife and mother-in-law, at West 
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Hampstead, under circumstances previously detailed in this column. 
Mrs. Tandiord was represented to be going on satisfactorily, but her 
mother was still in danger. : ; 

A MERCHANT RESIDING IN ENGLAND, and a partner in two 
distinct firms, carrying on business, the one in London, the wee 
Melbourne, was assessed by the Income-Tax Commissioners, uncer 
Schedule D, for his share in the profits of the Melbourne firm, as 
well as in those of the London firm. Mr. Justice Stephen aed 
that the Melbourne profits were rightly taxed, but the Court tr 
Appeal reversed _his decision, and the House of Lords have uphe 
the decision of the Court of Appeal. wp : 

AN IMPORTANT DECISION has been given at Birmingham in a 
case in which the plaintiffs asked for damages to compensate them 
for the loss of light and air to their premises by lofty buildings 
opposite them erected under the Artisans’ and Labourers’ Dwellings 
Acts. The jury awarded the plaintiffs 1004. damages, but es 
spite of this verdict Mr. Justice Hawkins gave judgment for the 
defendants on several grounds, one of them being that the Act in 
question extinguished all claims of the kind. 

Tur HOLDER OF A POLIcy in an accidental insurance company 
took poison by mistake and died. The company refused to pay a 
the ground that the taking of poison was not an accident covere 
by the policy, which excluded claims for death “ by poison or ae 
tional self-injury.” It was plausibly contended for the widow that 
the poison here referred to meant poison deliberately taken. _But 
the Court of Appeal has confirmed Baron Huddleston's decision 
that the company are not liable, regard being had to the excep- 
tion, one of many in the policy, of death by poison. 


The Bishop of Sodor 


A BISHOP ON THE MAYBRICK CASE. : c 
and Man was asked to preside at a mass meeting to be held in 
Douglas, with the view of influencing the Home Secretary in regard 


to Mrs: Maybrick. Bishop Bardsley naturally declined the Invi- 
tation, and, referring to the subject in a sermon which he preached 
at Douglas last Sunday, he said that such questions ought not to be 
discussed at heated meetings. He himself would not even sign the 
memorial in favour of Mrs. Maybrick, but if others, after reviewing 
the evidence, came to the conclusion that there had been a division 
aud discrepancy as regarded medical opinion, let them sign. At the 
same time, in view of the passionate utterance, the bitter invectives 
called forth by the verdict, the hooting and hustling of the Judge, 
and the denunciation of the jury, it seemed to him that men were 
forgetting the first great principles of justice. On the other hand, 
while they might deplore the manifestation of feeling and the form 
which it had taken, it was a consolation to think that there was 
deep in the hearts of English people a conviction that justice 
should be done even though the heavens should fall. In a subse- 
quent letter the Bishop says: “ Weary of the tie which she had 
dishonoured . . and fully aware of the dangerous habit of 
taking arsenic which her husband had formed, 1 can hardly believe 
but that Mrs. Maybrick in some way extenuated to herself the guilt 
of hastening his course down the fatal path by frequent administra- 
tions of his own drug, the one which he himself had chosen.” 

THE TRIAL OF THE BISHOP OF LINCOLN. The “responsive 
plea” of the Bishop of Lincoln has been filed by his Proctor. In 
this document the matters of fact stated by the prosecution are 
virtually admitted ; but it is contended that “the acts stated are 
not, nor are any of them, illegal acts forbidden by the laws, 
canons, and constitutions ecclesiastical of the Church and realm.” 

THe ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY has given a proof of his 
Catholicity of disposition by becoming, with Mrs. Benson, the 
guest of Mr. J. Sebag Montefiore, High Sheriff of Kent, at East 
Cliff Lodge, Ramsgate, to meet the delegate Chief Rabbi Dr. 
Adler and Dr. Guster, the Chief Rabbi of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese congregations. Mr, Montefiore, at a banquet given by him, 
proposed the health of the Primate, who, in responding, pronounced 
a eulogium on the late Sir Moses Montefiore, and expressed his 
gratification at having been brought into personal contact with the 
two ecclesiastical heads of the Jewish community in this country. 

THE BISHOPRIC OF SYDNEY, the Record is “enabled to announce,” 
has been accepted by the Rev. Dr. William Saumarez Smith, since 
1869 Principal of St. Aidan’s Theological College, Birkenhead,-— 
which he raised from a moribund to a flourishing condition,—and 
honorary Canon of Chester. The new Prelate, now in his sixty-third 
year, is an Evangelical Churchman. One of his works, “Lessons 
in the Book of Genesis,” is a very popular handbook with Sunday 
School teachers. 

MISCELLANEOUS.—The vacant Archdeaconry of St. Asaph, to 
which a residentiary canonry is attached, has been conferred on 
the Rev. Herbert Watkin Williams, Chancellor of the Cathedral, 
and a Welsh-speaking cleric—The Chapels Royal, St. James's 
Palace and Whitehall, are closed until further notice; and the 
Temple Church until the first Sunday in October.—Lord Iddesleigh 
contradicts, as “perfectly untrue and perfectly unfounded,” the 
report that his eldest son, Lord St. Cyres, now an undergraduate of 
Magdalen, has been received into the Church of Rome.—An appeal 
is made for 20,0co/. to rebuild Whitfield's Tabernacle on its present 
site, with the addition of school-rooms, lecture-hall, and institute. 
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THE “FETE DES VIGNERONS” 


THE little town of Vevey has been all agog with i 
What the Exhibition is to Paris, what the Jubilee was to London, so 
the “Féte des Vignerons” is to Vevey. It is the national open-air 
Jéte of Switzerland, given by the Guild of the Vine-Dressers. Little 
is known about the origin of this guild, for the early archives were 
all destroyed by a great fire in 1688. This much, however, is 
tolerably certain, Vines had been planted on the hills ‘around Veve 
by the Romans, but it was the Benedictine monks of Haut-Crét ake 
brought the culture of the vine to perfection. It was to these monks 
in all probability, that the Guild of the Vine-Dressers owes its 
orgie. oe oe is still called the Abbé; and the motto of 

e Brotherhood is the same as the mo icti s 
ehiabors” (Prop and ook, tto of the Benedictines, ‘ Ora 

Festivals were instituted, at which prizes were given away to the 
most successful vine-growers, who were crowned with vine-leaves 
The cultivators of the plains soon joined with the vine-dressers of 
the hills, and processions took place, in which ploughs and harrows 
Noah’s ark, and the grapes of Eshcol were duly represented. In the 
latter halfof the eighteenth century, Bacchus, Ceres, and Pallas were 
introduced into the processions. ‘here were files in 1819, 1833 
1851, and 1865, Then came a gap of twenty-four years till the 
vate yee the August of this year, which extended over five days 
aie ¥ a performance, with its songs and dances, was repeated 
On Tuesday, August 6th, the weather was glorio gi 
triumphal arches—one for Bacchus, one if Pallas, Hs 
Ceres—showed the way to the enclosure, inside which tiers of seats 
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had been erected to hold 13,000 people 
open-air theatre, with a background of blu No 
dazzling sun overhead. The Swiss are ear] € mountains 
the morning the 13,000 seats were full ant roe at 
their sixteenth-century uniforms of scarlet a Swiss G 

followed by a hundred halberdiers, and the Abbé Wale, Matched ': 
his golden crozier of office. The members of esident, hal in 
looking delightfully cool in their green jerk; _the Brotherhane 
green ribbons, and knee-breeches tied ithe Bis ma 
on the platform, and the whole “ raree-show "cy 
arena. To give some idea of it, it is necess, oe 
were two thousand performers, to say nothing of cows, h 
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Seven jp 


. 1 asons, Pp. 
sented Spring; Ceres, Summer ; Bacchus, Autumn - P 
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wedding, Winter. 
Pallas and her company now led the w: 
where the plancher des danses was, Ae! 


4 ie to 
With a skilful oreo 


and straw hats, were in pale pink and blue: the 
jardiniéres, the last carrying watering-pots 
white; and in the closing group—a group ar 
girls wore short blue skirts and white bodices 
rakes, and the men small scythes, and were { llow 

huge cart, loaded with hay. To make the fee sed by a 
group of children, in blue and white, were seh on the mies s 
cart. The dances of the children of the Spring—of in eet 
and shepherdesses, of the gardeners, and the hay: ¢ shepherds 
raked imaginary hay as they danced—were strait i 
nothing -of the stage-ballet about them, the dats here ee 
peasants, and, so far from being paid, most of them aie ae real 
pretty dresses themselves. There was a snomenaite ee 
whole thing which greatly added to the charm, ‘Tho chilly 
the hay-cart stood up eagerly to look at the dancing, and ite lh ik 
dot, who was left below, got a ladder and climbed up to vet as 
view. The grape-gatherers seated themselves on their tah at 
chatted away to the fauns in the most natural way possib ae 
wonderful to relate !—nobody got into any one else’s way. 

Now came the sound of horns and the tinkling of cow-bells 
the beautiful brown cows, with their handsome collars ite i 
along to the front. This was the prelude to singing the “ Rane ) 
Vaches,” that wonderful outcome of the life of the Swiss tats : 
which moves so many to tears. ne 

After Pallas and her attendants had retired to one side of the 
arena, Ceres and her troop came to the front. Ceres, a blonde 
carrying a golden sickle, reclined in a chariot drawn by oxen, and 
her prevailing colour was a bright hot red. The harvest girls and 
men who followed her were in red and white, the girls in re 
bodices, striped skirts, and straw hats, and carrying bunches of corn 
and poppies. A huge waggon of corn, with children in red and 
white on the top, brought up the rear. The harvesters and 
gleaners, after they had had their dance, went on one side, an 
Ceres gave way to Bacchus, preceded by his high priests. Chariots 
decked with vine leaves, fauns, and satyrs in leopard skins, and 
bacchantes crowned with leaves, and draped in crimson and green, 
had their turn. 

After Silenus, mounted on his ass, and led by two negroes, came 
the spring vine-dressers, forty-two girls and men, in white and 
green ; and then a group of grape-gatherers, the girls carrying little 
round tubs under their arms, and looking very picturesque in their 
green skirts and pink aprons, ‘They, too, had their dance and their 
song, and so had the fauns and bacchantes, but all sank into the 
shade before the village wedding, which had something quite idyllic 
about it. 

First came the tootling of two violins and a clarinet. The village 
musicians were leading the way. Then came the bride, a pretty, 
modest-looking peasant girl, in a short white skirt and straw hat, 
leaning on the arm of the bridegroom. Her bridesmaids, her 
parents, her old grandfather and grandmother came next, and the 
village notary, with his air of importance, was not forgotten. 
Twenty-two couples followed in the national costumes of the twenty- 
two Swiss cantons. Here was the flat straw hat, the black velvet 
bodice, and the white sleeves of Berne, there was the huge fan-like 
headgear of Appenzell, and the long pins, sticking out at the back 
like a gigantic pincushion, of Tessin. ' 

The dancing of this group was quite indescribable ; there was 
genuine joy in it. One seemed to be standing on the snow-covered 
Alps, looking down on the pine forests, breathing in the clear, pure 
air, and listening to the ever new song of love and hope. vad 

But it was just twelve o'clock, and at twelve, the performance 1m 
the enclosure was over, and the cortege moved out to perambalat2 
ithe town. We had seen it at its best and brightest, and Ne 
quietly stole away. Che 


haymakers—the 
They carried 
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Paris EXHIBITION ITEMS:—The Exhibition entered the second 
half of its existence on August 3rd, as it is to he OPER ne 
days. Judging by the visitors during the first half, there w1 see 
considerable excess over the original total estimate o! frum oe ie 
to 22,000,000 visitors with 25,000,000 tickets. These tickets ab ae : 
as low as 4d. apiece, but have suddenly risen to Sade, a Peper wubers 
current that several financiers are keeping back enormous - val 
of tickets to increase the price. Deputations of workmen one 
parts of the Continent are coming to Paris, thieat ox eT e aie 
defrayed either by their respective Governments or Ly Pr astening 
scription. They replace the foreign Princes, who Sandwich 
home before the cold weather begins. King Kalakaua, ol the se 
Isles, is expected, but has written to explain that his 4 by te 
delayed for want of funds. He hopes to obtain tbe THT ro 
publication ofa volume of poems which he has just fins iw * dees ate 
still arrive by all kinds of conveyances. Two Spanish gr biel 
driving in a pair-horsed carriage from Madrid ; 2 ae 2 1 
from Copenhagen ; anda rider from Belfort has mace 
plete the journey in six days on an old military ¢ 
he has bought for 14 12s. Several fires be 
notably one in the Gaboon huts, but were extinguishe 
much damage. In this section some fine elephants’ tt" 
spears have just been added. Grand colonial i He 
next week, when the various African natives W! vay Tonkines® 
elaborate torchlight procession. The model of 8 anh attention 
Buddha, copied from the original at Hanoi, attracts m ane 
in the Annamite Court. This Buddha is highly a st 
worshipped alike by the Chinese as their ancient ae 
Tonkinese look upon the statue as the rey he 
capital. Orchid amateurs ought not to negiec = oho! 
Mexican collection of plants in the conservatories © to Paris 
Esplanade. Over 2,000 Mexican specimens were oe especially fine 
scarcely 600 survived the passage. The cactt are Seal is 
A model of the Greek Parthenon restored 1s much acme Eifel 
intended for the New York Metropolitan Art Museum. t French 


: -two eminen 
Tower now displays the names of oghanie soured the fit 
scientific discoverers, emblazoned in golden le during the nig 
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ve to replace the tramp 


platform. Much damage is done tot 
féles, and the supply of turf held in reser 


down grass is now exhausted. 
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Pavement, London. 


ORGAN sox) 

(HODGE and E x), 

12, Rathbone Place, Oxford Street, pe F 
wp Largest Manuiacturers 0! merican Organs in 
The Largest Nancie World. 


STEY ORGAN TUTOR. By 


Kine Hatt. 
Price 2s. 6d, net; post free 2s, tohd. 


NORFOLE and SUFFOLK 
BROADS and RIVERS. The following 
yachts, all ot light draught, specially designed and 
ited tor cruising in these waters, are offered for hire : 
Swam Launch, “LE ORE” 12 Tons 6 Berths 


SaiLinG YACHTS. 
. 16 Tons 8 Berths 


9» 


. . ” 


” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 
” 


” 
” 
” 
a . ” 
OAS re crsire tag ak ® % 
“ADNOUGHT.” House Boat hi 
Yacht has asuitable gig or dinghy, and is fully 
‘ded with all cooking and table requisites, the 
hier finding only consumable stores, 
The terns of hire, which include the wages of one 
man for each of the smaller Yachts, and two men for 
the larger, are one-half on engaging the Yacht, and the 
balance on going on boare before starting. The hire 
to beg 1 terminate at Oulton Broad, excepting 
by special arra 


For oth 


to by Gp UT 0 Co 
Ob Hues 


T° ARTISTS 
AND 


A® STUDENTS. 


OME years ago a “GRAPHIC” 
SCHOOL of WOOD ENGRAVING was 
Bish 1. which has since been eminently success- 
ut in producing some engravers of talent, ‘all_ of 
Whom are now cmplpsed on the permanent staff of 


“THE GRAPHI 
abe now proposed to found a SCHOOL FOR 
# STS, who will be instructed in the different 
methods of producing Black and White Drawings 
Rasy suitable for Engraving on Wood, or for the 
iferent processes now employed for Illustrations here 
and on the Continent. 
os gene well known that some of our foremost 
pitts Have st distinguished themselves in the 
ages 0 THI GRAPHIC,” before making their 
Ffairenatation as Painters. The names of f 
5 Soe ANK HOLL, HENRY WOODS, 
uke ge RY, RW. MACBETH, | and 
ee } KOMER of the Royal Academy 
pes cited s examples, and if we wick to hold our 
ae tot “uropean Art-workers, it is highly neces- 
su t a this most important branch should be en- 
a aged, and that ali the Prizes should not be suffered 
all into the hands of French and German artists. 
ULATIONS FOR ADMISSION. 
ate (who must not be more than 
of age), will be required to send to 
i Root “THE GRAPHIC," 190, 
D, WAC, auth stamped and addressed 
ch nin), a Sei i S 
UBS t of Original Sketches 
may consist of either scenes of actual 
strom life, drawings from animals, or 
enhes. 
from Still Life, the Antique, or Land- 
a0 be yeceiv ed: is 
ate must state his age and address, 
outside the packet, * Drawings for Compe- 


i . ‘ 

“ dol rem:um will be required, ‘The students will 
vecording to the merit of the drawings 

after selection they will have a fort- 

re being definitively accepted. 

n from capable Masters will be free, 

‘s must find their own materials, and 

one models: 

| attendance (from 9.30 to 5) will have 

kept, and the Student will be liable to 

not considered sufficiently diligent or 


rof | THE GRAPHIC” may at any 
iaie an agreement aa the Student 
ora term at xed s 

au a fixed salary, to be 
will save correspondence to state that 
n jdenends entirely on the industry 
"ot the Student, but there is no doubt 
of employment is open for clever ar- 


share the 
The ae en 
b 


tists in il i 
tees . Pp OF 
yearly ipntiating difterent publications. and that the 


mes at the present time derived from this 


Source rang 
Tange from two hundred to two thousand 


Pounds, 


‘THE GRAPHIC” OFFICE. 
ices 190, STRAND, W.C. 


ALEX. ROSS’ SKIN ENAMEL ; 


: ‘that is necessary s aries 
Ae ection hidden ‘ssary sent for 42s. Every facial im- 

Seapine 21, Lamb's Conduit. St., Lond 
sate by Parcel’Post. Correspondence invited’ 
STIMMERERS and STUT- 
P20 cured himsel ould read a book by a_ gentleman. 


OSt free f after sufferi 7 
Sherwou tt een stamps Hen ey SCTE 
o Green Bank een Lane Brondesbury, London 3 

ouse, Hall Green, near Birmingham’ 


LMAINE and CO. (Esta- | 


ETZLER and CO., LONDON. 
40, 41.42.20 43, GREAT MARLBOROUGH 


FOUBER PS PLACE REGENT STREET. 
Py AserecrUREne and IM- 
PORTERS of 


Mesa INSTRUMENTS 


of every description. 


USIC PUBLISHERS. 


New Songs, Dances, and Operatic Music. 


ESTABLISHED OVER 
A HUNDRED YEARS. 
ETZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


Wise" and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Mason and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


Tre QUEEN'S MODEL. 
Supplied to. 
Her Mijesty the Queen. 


Mason and HAMLIN ORGANS. 
The THREE MANUAL ORGAN, 
Westminster Abbey. 


MA4soN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 

v NEW DRAWING-ROOM ORGAN, 

With octave coupler, sub bass, and /Eolian harp, pipe 
top, complete, £47. 


MA4S°oN and HAMLIN ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS. 
1,000 Testimonials. 
Tllustrated Catalogues post-free. 


METZEER and CO., 
Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


MUSTEL HARMONIUMS. 


USTEL HARMONIUMS. 
MUStEt HARMONIUMS. 


With Metaphone and Celesta, £250. 
With Prolongment, £400. 
The finest Harmonium manufactured 
List. with full description, post free. 


METZLER and CO., 


Sole Agents for the Celebrated 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 


RONISCH PIANOFORTES. 
‘The New Upright Model. 
The New Boudoir Grand. 
The New Upright Grand. 


ETZLER and CO’S PIANO- 
FOR 


TES. 
New Models fitted with Metzler and Co's 
Patent Organo-Piano Attachment. Illustrated 
Catalogue post free. 


IOLINS, Cornets, Flutes, Musical 

Boxes, Orguinettes, Toy Instruments, Banjos, 

Guitars, Mandolins.Stringed Instruments, Brass 

y Instruments. Fittings 0 Every Description. 
METZLER & CO.S CATA- 
LOGUES POST FREE. 

ETZLER and CO., 

42z, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, 
LONDON. W. 


. I “HE NEW _ and POPULAR 
NOVELS PUBLISHED BY HURST and 
BLACKETT. ¢ 
Now Ready at all the Libraries. 


HE TREE of KNOWLEDGE. 


By G._M. Rosrys, author of “Keep my 


Secret,” A False Position,” &c. 3 vols. 
OTH OF THIS PARISH. By 
ALGERNON GISSING, ‘Author of “Joy Cometh 
in the Morning.” _ 2 vols. 
A CROOKED PATH. By Mrs. 
oH Area, ‘Author of “The Wooing O't,” 
“The Freres,’ &c. 3 Vols. 
POOR GENTLEMAN. _ By 


Mrs. OurpHant, Author of “Tt was a Lover 

and his Lass,” “ Agnes,” &c. 3 vols. 
ILARY ST. JOHN. By Mrs. 

oH ia Price, Author of “A usts Maid.” “A 

iltul Young Woman, &c.” _2 vols. 

ITH EVERYTHING 
AGAINST HER. By CoLoner CUTHBERT 
LarKING. Author of * Baudobast and Khabar.” 3 


Vols. sont HURST and BLACKETT. Limited, 
13, Great Marlborough Street. 


NEW_NOVEL BY. FRANK BARRETT. 
Now Ready. _Two'vols., price 125. 
NDER A STRANGE MASK, 
by FRANK BarreTT, author of ‘ The Admir- 
able Lady Biddy Fane,” &c., Illustrated. 


“Clever. —Atheneum. Kae 

“Mr, Barrett draws girls well, and Miss Sylvester 1s 
one of his brightest and best.—Saturday Review, 

“Mr. Frank Barrett's new story fascinating 


i .— Scotsman, z 
inte Spese a olumes should wile away an after- 
i x tly well.’—Wore, : 
noon on the TeCOMPANY. Limited, Ludgte Hill, 
London, and all Booksellers. 


hasa 


lf hment, 6s. 30 copies on large 
Clotly and ren ’ Flower Pieces.” 


ml vith 
FB end BHANTASY (Poems), by 
WiteiaM ALLINGHAM, 
With frontispiece by S' 


ir Joun E. Mittats, 
Bart., R.A. anda design by ARTHUR HuGHEs. Also 


AN MUSIC. 
a SONG with MU ES and TURNER, 196 Strand. 


A NURSERY CARD. 

On Rollers for, Hanging, 24 by uf fachess 6d., or 

on Linen and Varnished, 1s. 6d., post free. 
HAT TO DO and HOW be 
i irectio ‘or Immediate 
Ot Simple OOF Acciaent and Sudden 
Children. It provides against -— 
Broken Limbs, Bruises, Burns, 


child- ‘ng, Choking, Convulsions, Croup. . uts, 
Child-crowing,, Ch Ss a puts 


Eyes, or 


Now Ready, price 64, postfre 


e, 7d. 
SYEVIAS HOME JOURNAL for 


two Serial Tales, 
A 


> Story, “' Poor nie.’ 
Gore Or GRAPHOLOGY. | Dy 
Henry Frit, Particuiars of PRIZE COMPETT 
TION. Designsin UU eta Advice on all 
y ous! a 
d with SN & PARIS FASHIONS 
in Summer _and Seaside Costumes, Practical In- 
struction in Fancy Work of various descriptions, &c., 
&e. ‘The folloving valuable Supplements are PRE- 
TAA LARGE COLOURED PLATE off LATEST 
r- OUT. PAPER PATTERN of a 
RT of the LATEST SHAPE. 
ON SKEET of DESIGNS for 

CY WORK, 


EeAeae WARD, LOCK, & CO., Salisbuty Sa., E.C. 
CHEQUE BANK (Limited). Estab- 


lished 1873.— , Waterloo Place, Pall Mall ; City 
Branch, 3, George ard, Lombard Street. Customers 


not required to keep balaices. 
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EATH & ROSS’ 
Li tosEroL HonaorR ae OSUE 


BUCK (GL INEANT LIFE ond 
advice to the mother on th Sienaeed 
treatment during diseases, Bo S ohths! plant and us 


UTTERRIDGE — 
G WOMAN'S GUIDE, ne cae 


symptoms, and treatmen i 
Syupptoms, and freatmel t of the diseases of females 


H UGHES (Dr. R.).-—A MANUAL 
54 of PHARMACODYNAMICS ; an Account 
the Actions and Uses of the Medicines employed in 
8 omceopathic practice. Itis just the book for the 
usy practitioner and the intelligent layman, Fifth 
ed.tion, revised and enlarged. Price 2os. , 


HUGHES (RICHARD, L.RC.P, 
&c.).-A MANUAL of THERAPEUTICS 
according to the Method of Hahnemann; being a 
survey of the whole field of disease, with a statement 
of what Homceopathy can do for each definite form 
thereof, and how she does it. Second Edition, Part I 

cloth, price 6s.; Part IT., cloth, price 7s. 6d. ; or the 
two parts, bound in one volume, cloth, price 12s. 6d, 


AURIE (J. M.D).—HOMGO- 
PATHIC DOMESTIC MEDICINE. Com- 
Ricisly re-arranged and revised by R, S. GuTTERIDGE, 
1.D.” The most comprehensive guide published for 
the use of families, emigrants, and missionaries, being 
free of all technicalities. The present edition con- 
tains, in addition to the symptoms and_treatment of 
all general diseases, including those of females and 
children, many important new chapters, also_direc- 
tions for the treatment of accidents, and illustra- 
tions delineating the minor operations in surgery. 
Full directions are given for the treatment, of 
diseases prevalent in tropical climates, 27th edition. 
Price 16s. Cases of medicines adapted to the work in 
pilules or tinctures, from £4 4s. to £9. 


, 

| AURIE’S EPITOME of DO- 
Lv MESTIC MEDICINE. Thirty-fourth edition. 
This work, like the above, is completely re-arranged 
by R.S. GuTTeRipce, M. The present edition 
is intended as a guide to all whoare desirous of com- 
mencing Homeopathic treatment in their families. 
It affords ample instructions in respect to symptoms, 
the remedies indicated, and medicines appropriate 
for the treatment of disease, accidents, &c. eing 
free from technical phraseology, it can safely be 
placed in, the hands of the non-professional person, 
1zmo., price 5s. Case of medicines ada ted to the 
work, in pilules or tinctures, £448. and £5 55. 


LAURIE'S HOMCOPATHIC 

GUIDE for FAMILY USE, | Revised and 
enlarged; by R, S. GuTTERIDGE, M.D. This little 
work consists of 240 pp., and contains everything that 
a beginner in the practice of Homeopathy needs to 
know to enable him successfully to treat all common 
co;nplaints. Ninety-first edition, price ts. Cases 0 
medicines adapted to the Guide in pilules or tinctures 
from 20s, to 42S. 


OORE'S OUTLINES of VE- 

TERINARY PRACTICE: giving the treat- 

ment of the Horse and other Animals in a concise 

and simple way. ll who prize animals and wish to 

keep them in health should possess it. Tenth edition, 
price 5s. 


MORGAN (Dr. W.).—Homeeopathic 


Treatment of Indigestion, Constipation, Pies 
&c., with special directions for Diet, Hygiene, dc. 
‘This work exclusively treats on Homeevpathy as 
applied in indigestion, and the concomitant discrders 
of constipation and haemorrhoids, or piles, and affords 
full instructions for their treatment, the appropriate 
medicines, and doses. 8vo., cloth, as. 6d, 


Apvice TO MOTHERS. — Are 


you broken in your rest by asick child suffering 
? Go at once toa 

et a bottle of Mrs. WINSLOW S 
. It will relieve the poor 
harmless ; it 


chemist, 
SOOTHING |: 


up ss a, ene ee 
MES: WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 


SYRUP. It has long been in use in America, 
and is highly recommended by medica] men. It is 
very pleasant to take ; it soothes the child ; it softens 
the gums, allays all pain, relieves wind ; regulates the 
bowels, and is the best known remedy for dysentery 
and diarrhea, whether arising from teething or other 
causes. Be sure and ask for Mrs. Winslow's Soothing 
Syrup, and see that ** Curtis and Perkins, New York 
and London,” is on the outside wrapper.. No mother 
should be without it. Sold by all medicine dealers at 


ts. 14d, 


HE MEXICAN H AIR 
RENEWER : 

Will positively restore, In every case. grey or white 

hair to its original colour without leaving the disa- 

reeable smell of most “Restorers.” It makes the 

Bar charmingly beautiful, as well as promotes the 


growth of the air on bald spots where the glands are 

not decayed. 

THE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER. 


‘This preparation has never been known to fail in 
restoring ERE. hair to its natural colour and gloss in 
from eight to twelve days. i : 

Tt promotes growth, and prevents the hair falling 
out, eradicates dandrutt, and leaving the scalp in 
a clean, healthy condition. 


HE MEXICAN HAIR 
RENEWER 
Is put up with directions in German, French, and 
Spanish. Retail every where in the kingdom alas 6d. 
Only, one Size-— Sold. wholesale uy the ANGLO- 
AMERICAN DRUG COMPANY, Limited, 33 
Farringdon Road, London. 


ee ee ee 
LORILINE. — For the TEETH 
AND BREATH 

Dentilrice in the world It tho- 
roughly cleanses partial decayed teeth from all 
parasites or living animalcula, jJeaving them pearly 
white, imparting a delightful fragrance to the breath, 
The FRAGRANT F PORILINE removes instantly 
all odours arising from a foul stomach or tobacco 
joke. 
Nor children or adults whose teeth show marks of 
decay_its advantages are paramount. he FLORI- 
LINE should be thoroughly brushed into all the 
fear using it too often or too 


is the best Liquid 


cavities ; no one need 
much at 2 time. « 


PLORIEINE. _For the TEETH 
and BREATH —Is sold wherever the English 


is spoken, : 
language is sPOKET AGRANT FLORILINE Price 


the ANGLO-AMERICAN 


8: Oe vholewle 
27i¢, “COMPA . Limited, Farringdon Road, 


DRUG COMPAN 
London. 


cately lly suitable for all ages, but 


is inva 


ARTER’S COLOGNE OIL 
FOR THE HAIR 
May be obtained BE all Chemists Pecfamerts = 

i hi t the world, i 
Bae CES ec psttle. will be sent by Parcels Post 


on receipt of stamps IS. 30. 

the Laboratory of the ANGLO- 
asec RUG COMPANY (Limited), 33, 
Farringdon Road, London, Proprietors. 


NOTICE. — WHEN FURNISH- 
ae nd for ALFRED B. PE ‘E'S 
CH ies ad GLASS CATALOGUE. Ras ciot 
Hohe crnglion chat cen ise, and practical—and 
De eee ee eee 


INDOO VALLEY. 
Blend of Indian and 
PURE CEYLON TEA 
Unequalled in 
Strength, 
Purity, and 
Flavour. 


LND00 VALLEY. 


Blend of Indian and 
PURE CEYLON TEA, 
Unequalled in ; 
Strength, 
Purity, and 

lavour. 


L INDOO VALLEY. 


Blend of Indian and 
PURE CEYLON TEA, 
Unequalled in 4 
Strength, 
Purity, and 
lavour. 


| INDO VALLEY. 
end of Indian and 
PURE CEYLON TEA, 
Unequalled in 
Strength, 
Purity, and 
lavour 


INDOG VALLEY. 

lend of Indian a 

PURE CEVLON TEA, 
Unequalled in 
Strength, 
Purity, and 


Flavour. 
INDOO VALLEY. 
lend of Indian a 
PURE CEYLON TEA, 
Unequalled for 
Strength, 
Purity, and 
Flavour. 


LNDo0o VALLEY. 
Blend of Indian and 
PURE CEYLON TEA, 
Unequalled for 
Strength, 
Purity, and 
x Flavour. 

Ask your Grocer for the LINDOO VALLEY 
CEYLON TEA, packed in Leaden Air-Tight Cares, 
in pounds, half-pounds, and quarter-pounds, at 3s., 
27, od, and 2s, Per pound. 

gents wanted in every town in the Kingd 
LINUOO VALLEY CEYLON TEA COMPANY. 
7, Idol Lane, E.C. 


“CELEBRATED LONDON HOUSES.” 
PETER ROBINSON'S 


FAMILY MOURNING WAREHOUSE. 


This famous house—long established—is un- 
rivalled by any other in London or Paris for select 
style, endless variety, and for the remarkable 
beauty and novelty of its goods. most im- 
portant feature in its working is its strictly 

. moderate charges, for which it scarcely has an 
equal.—Vide press. 


OURNING ORDERS 


Peter Robinson's experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
. .___with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram. 
They take with them Dresses, Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
Purchased at the warehouse in London. 


Notice. —Travelling expenses are not charged» 
however distant the residence may be. 


Address 


Telegrams and Letters 
to 
EGENT STREET. 
256, REP oxDoy. ? 


PETER ROBINSON. 


HEALTH FOR ALL. 
PoLLoway's PILLS. 


THESE PILLS PURIFY THE BLOOD. 
Correct all Disorders of 
The LIVER. STOMACH, KIDNEYS, & BOWELS 


They are wonderfully Efficacious in Ailments 
incidental to Females ofall ages; andasa 
General Family Medicine are Unsurpassed. 


BEETHAM'S 
(CAPILLARY 
AIR FLUID. 


Free from lead, dye. andall poisons. Is unequalled 
for Preserving. Strengthening, and Beautifying the 
Hair, It effectually arrests falling off and greyness, 
strengthens when weak or fine, and wonderfully 
improves the growth, It imparts a rich gloss to hair 
of all shades, and keeps it in any desired form during 
exercise, “‘B—It is. made in ‘Three Shades: 
“Light,” “Dark,” and “ Extra Dark,” the last named 
being specially prepared to hide greyness when the 
hair has turned in patches, for which it is strongly 
recommended. It isnot dye, Bottles, as. 6d. and 
4s. 6d., free for 3d. extra, : 

‘M. BEETHAM and SON, Chemists. Cheltenham. 


CAUTION. 
HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES. 


Time and care are so essential in their prepara- 
tion, that a name of repute should always guarantee 
them. All medicines sold by agents of JAMES 
EPPS and CO., 48, Threadneedle Street, and 170, 
Piccadilly (the first Homeopathic Chemists estab- 
lished in England), must each bear the firm’s label. 


ee 
CoOrEr? CORDIAL ESSENCE 
of GINGER is highly efficacious in cases of 
Gouty Affections, Spasms, F latulence, Sickness,Giddi- 
ness, Colic, Cramp. Griping :ains in the Stomach, 
Diarrhoea, &c. ‘Taken at Bedtlme produces refresh- 
ing Sleep. 25. 9d., 4s. éd,, and 11s., post free from the 
Laboratory of COOPER and cO,, Pharmaceutical 
Chemists, 80, Gloucester Road, South Kensington. 


DINNEFORD'S MAGNESIA. 


This pure Solution is the best remedy for 
Acidity of the Stomach, Heartburn, Head- 
ache; Gout. and Indigestion. 


a a 
Laer MAGNESIA. 


The safest and most gentle aperient for 
delicate constitutions, ladies, children,and 
infants. 

180, Bond Street, London. and all Chemists. 


i nn 
A FAIR BEAUTIFUL SKIN. 

—SULPHOLINE SOAP gives the natural tint 
and peach-like bloom of a perfect complexion. By 
washing with Sulpholine Soap the skin becomes 
spotless, clear, smooth, supple, healthy, and comfort- 
able. ‘Lablets Sixpence. old everywhere. 


—— 


OEETZMANN and CO. < 
PAMPSteAb Koap” 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower St. Station) 
CPremann and CO. 
- NOVELTIES 


ART FURNISHING, 
A large selection on show, which will well repay 7 
visit of inspection. 


OFTZMANN and CO. 
FURNITURE. 
Substantial and Artistic. 
Handsome in design, moderate in price. 
A visit of inspection respectfully solicited. 


Ona and CO. 
PATENTED IMPROVEMENTS in 
_ HOUSEHOLD FURNISHING, | 
A visit. of inspection respectfully solicited. 
Tllustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


ETZMANN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, the best Furnishing Guide 
extant, containing Coloured and other Illustrations, 
with, full particulars and prices of every article 
reauired in complete house furnishing, post free on 
application —O TZMANN & CO., Hampstead Rd. 


ETZMANN and CO. 
CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 


RA‘TORS, and 
COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 


AMPSTEAD ROAD 
(NEAR ‘TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
AND GOWER STREET STATION.) 
SHILLING CAB FARES from Charing Cross, 
Euston, King’s Cross, St. Pancras, and aterloa 
Stations, Regent Circus, and Piccadilly. 
Sue of BEDROOM FURNI- 
TURE.—Handsome Satin Walnut, Hungarian 
Ash Panel, &c., comprising Wardrobe, with Bevelled 
Plate Glass Door, Dressing Table, with Bevelled 
Plate Swing Glass, supported by Handsome Satin 
Walnut Uprights, wi ‘Jewel Drawers, Marble ‘Top 
Washstand, Doulton Tile Back, Chamber Cabinet, 
Three Walnut Chairs, and ‘Towel Airer : complete 
16 168. ; cost the original purchaser quite #30; costly 
Saddle-bag Suite of. Drawing-Room | Furniture, 
fro 16s. ; well-made Oak Frame Suite in Morocco 
Leather, £9., May be viewed at 25, Bedford Street, 
Strand.—S. GOFF and CO. 


THE HIGHLANDS OF BRAZIL 


SANATORIUM, in one of the finest climates 
i 2,300 feet 


inthe world for pulmonary, complaints. 
above sea-level. Air dry and exhilarating. 235 days 
of sunshine per annum. English Church, 23 days 
fair-weather voyage in splendidly appointed steamers. 
Circular from CHARLES W. J NES, Eso., 3B 
Drury. Buildings. Liverpool, or ARTHUR ‘3 
JONES, Esgq., The Sanatorium, S$. Paulo, Brazil. 


FARM PUPILS.—Gentlemen are 
received on the Farm of the AYLESBURY 
DAIRY CO., Limited, Horsham, Sussex — 1,400 
Acres, Arable and Pasture ; 400 Head of Cattle—For 
terms and_particulars apply to the SECRETARY, 
Aylesbury Dairy Company.in London, St. Petersburg 
Place, or Horsham, Sussex 


OT MINERAL SPRINGS of 
BATH. _ Daily pels; 507,600 galls, Natural 
ten 17 to1z0 Fahr = The Baths were founded by 
the Romans in the First Century. Most valuable in 
cases of Rheumatism, Gout, Skin Affections. The 
Baths have been recently enlarged and perfected at 
great expense. One of the greatest hygienic 
physicians says: " They are the most complete in 
urope.” They include ‘Thermal Vapour, Douche 
with Massage (by Doucheurs pea Doucheuses from 
Continental Spas), Needle aths, Pulverisation, 
Spray, Dry and Moist, Heat, Rumage. and inhalation 
Rooms. All forms of Shower and Medicated Baths, 
Band daily in the Pump Room. Address Manager 
for every information. 


KIRROW TESTIMONIAL.—A 


Committee has been formed to present Mr 
Charles Fletcher Skirrow some mark of esteem and 
regard on his retirement from public life, and the office 
the duties of which he so efficiently and courteously 
performed for twenty-seven years, and it has been 
decided that Mr, Skirrow's portrait shall be painted 
by a personal friend, an eminent R.A., and presented 
to him. 


‘Any surplus will be applied as a donation 
to the Solicitors’ Benevolent Association. ch, 
Gentlemen who are willing to subscribe are invited 
to send their names to one of the undersigned 
honorary secretaries, and subscriptions, which it is 
proposed shall be limited hereafter to three, guineas, 
may be pee to either one_of the Secretaries, or to 
Messrs. PRAED and CO., Bankers, 189, Fleet Street, 
to the credit of the Skirrow Testimonial Fund. 
18th July: 1869. w AE 
ALFRE CARPMAEL, I Copthall Buildings, 
ondon, E.C. 
Jj. VERNON MUSGRAVE, fo Gresham Street, 


ondon, 


SS 
HOMES FOR THE AGED POOR. 
The object of this Ckarity isto relieve deserving 
oor persons from the sad necessity of passing their 
last years in a workhouse, ‘Vo this end Hones are 
provided, in which such persons have a room rent 
free, as well as the advantage and comfort of medical 
attention in sickness, ‘lhe qualifications for admis- 
sion are that applicants be fully sixty years old, of 
unquestionable respectability, and urable to obtain 
from any source a larger income than six shillings ; or, 
if married, a common income for the couple not 
exceeding ten shillings per week. 
Eight of such homes have alread: 
9, 11, 15, and 17, Minford Gardens, West Kensington 
ark ;25 and 27, St. George's Road, Notting Hill; 
and 63, Walterton Road, St. Peter’s Park, Paddington. 
‘They are all open to visitors between the hours of 


been opened at 


and ; p.m. 

‘All these homes are now full, and although 1 
new inmates were admitted during 1888, there are still 
over jo applicants anxiously waiting for admission, 
There does not, however, seem to te any hope of this 
greatly needed charity being enlarged to any extent 
until some portion at least of the existing mortgages 
is paid off. These amount to £2,500 on four of the six 
freehold houses that have been acquired in Minford 
Gardens (five of them used as hones and one let) and 
the large home in Walterton Road. 

Under these circumstances the Committee seek 
additional subscriptions and donations, and as 
friends who are interested in the aged. and symipa- 
thise with their special difficulties and trials, to. visit 
one or more ofthese homes, where they will witness 
for themselves the amount of comfort and happines 
secured to each pensioner at a yearly cost to the 
Charity of about four guineas per head. 

Subscriptions may be senc to, and any further in- 
formation obtained from, the Hon. Secretaries. the 
Misses Harrison. 5, Grandacre Terrace, Anerley, S.E. 


ONVALESCENT HELP: 


HOMES OF REST 
FOR MEN at HASTINGS and RAMSGATE. 
Weekly Payments, tos, 6d. 
Monthly Return Railway ‘lickets, 5s. 

These Homes are intended to afford respectable 
Working Men Rest and Change after Illness or Over- 
Work. and so restore health, and enable them to 
continue to support their families. 

Neale coo cases have already been received. 

FUNDS are much needed to increase the 
aecommocation and extend the usefulness of these 

omes, 

Contributions received, and all information given, 
by Miss COLLETT, Fairview, Beckenham. e 


HE LONDON FEVER HOS- 
PITAL AFFORDS ABSOLUTE SAFETY 
from the Spread of Disease by Patients suffering 
from Sontagious fever, by admitting them into its 
wards, and there isolating them. “The admission fee 
is three guineas, which pays for as long a period of 
treatment and nursing as may be necessary, generally 
six weeks. This fee covers only about a fourth of the 
cost ; the remainder is borne by the Charity. 

The domestic servants of governors and eraployés 
of subscribing firms, clubs, hotels, &c., are treated 
free of charge. |. 

The Hospital is nearly full. and the outlay is 
excerdingly heavy. Additional support is earnestly 
solicited. 

Private rooms may 
guineas a week. 

For particulars write to the Secretary, s 

Major W. CHRISTIE, 


be had at a charge of three 
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cromlech, cross, &c. 
dwr (water) 
than that of 
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ery hut-village, Defoe” (Routledge). 


several miniature Carnacs), ev 
,as when he gives 


If his etymology is hopelessly weak 


for the first half of the Dewerstone, it is no worse a a p y Prue Sie 
others. Blackie’s “ Dictionary of Place-Names,” for instance, w The Consolidator, with its Crolians and Re Gulliver.» 
actually suggests Brunn (German for a well) as the origin 0 The Shortest Way with the Dissenters, " which rans me 
Brown:Willy. On the age of stone huts he is judiciously sceptical ; the Tory Government and the Cambridge Don at first detent 

they so soon get the weathered look which, to the unpractised eye, pamphlet for which Defoe had to stand twice oh a This wag ti 

: seems undoubtedly prehistoric. Rock basins, he is sure, are due to ed Sp adorned the scaffold and the mob a bay, while 

Niss A. M. CLeRKe’s * Flamsteed” is, perhaps, the most weathering ; but this, even if aa ined We surely nae Ai eee — ae becith, So epoch-marking Le ie 
generally interesting life in Vol. XIX. of “ The Dictionary of prevent their having been occasionally used for tc he n a abe Ane ee Ww Derlel we may say of the rest weet deserves 
National Biography ” (Smith and Elder), though Miss Clerke is manner. dolmens (he will call them eremnleehs, = are Lea oe coe Sa arlyle and many more owe x . this Some. 
scarcely fair to him whom De Morgan called “ Tycho Brahe with a stone circles) were no doubt sepulchral i but an t cee oo me a ie eeneg 4 € a mathematical clockwork a deal t 
Telescope.” No doubt Flamsteed's temper was irritable—he had offerings have been made and religious rites celebrate: npn Wh Aap is down and then stand still til Thong that will 
Mr. Page does not confine himself to the Moor ; he tells us all that o must wind it up again,” are old friends wh ey-know-nop. 

country on its borders. met in another dress. Drunkenness and dintospes We have often 


been a sufferer ever since the chill caught in bathing when he was 
and Dr. Cron@ell, “cried up for cures by the 
and Valentine Greatrakes, “ the stroker,” 
the him, That ‘the could not brook 
What he could not brook 
ure meted out to him who had to buy all 
hat Sir Jonas Moore gave him, and to the 
» like Arbuthnot) who, though great in 
certainly added nothing to astronomical 
had a personal dislike, accentuated by 
their opposite characters. Halley was a free-liver and free-thinker ; 
Flamsteed was rigidly orthodox and puritanical in his strictness. 
It speaks well for him that Abraham Sharp was his best friend, and 


icturesque 


has lived the national vices :— 


is to be seen in the very p 

When a H.B.M. Civil Servant 
what he writes ought to be worth re : 
the Dragon” (Hurst and Blackett), Mr. Spencer Percival not only 
gives a lively picture of shooting excursions among gorges and 
islands, varied with visits to joss-houses and recluses’ caves, but 
also speaks with authority about the Chinese in general. Unfortu- 
nately, like most Englishmen abroad, he insists on a standard of 
perfection which is certainly not realised at home. Thus he com- 
plains that a rotten old junk will get in front of a steamer. It is 
sunk, and these shameless heathens insist on preposterous damages. 
Don't Lloyd's underwriters sometimes suffer from an analogous 
English officials, every Government 


age bac aaa, ived sixteen years in China, 
were equally powerless to soo I ading ; and, in The Land of 
rivalry,” is Miss Clerke’s assumption. 
was the different me.s 
his instruments save W 
men about Court (“ wits 
the Royal Society’s debates, 
discovery. To Halley he 


Slaves to 
The mob 


that his assistant, Joseph Crosthwait, ruined his own prospects practice among Christians? Engh f er} : e ¢ 
by completing his master's ‘ [listoria Coclestis.” ‘Ihis business is contractor knows, are often quite Chinese in the cynicism with which = Urn-Burial” (Cassell) Mr. W. RoLinson makes c 

even more discreditable to the State (Ze., to the group of savanis who _ they secure ‘ squeezes ; ” English coachmen have been convicted of for the newsystem. His sketch of a “ Gan ES OUL a strong case 

could and should have seen Crosthwait fittingly rewarded) than to doing what Mr. Percival’s “ mafoo ”' got double-thonged for. So is just what we might expect from the a ge the Future” 

amsteed made the observations whereby long as you keep to generalities, it is safe to say the Celestials are FE |gwer Garden.” The wonder is that the fae i * The English 

to plough up our parks, don’t grumble at the ise in hale Who want 


in the world; but when you par- 
like other people, while Chinese 
tter than English. Mr. Percival had 
Once he would thrust ladies into a 
ce of the sex was abomination ; 
de some islanders think he was 


Flamsteed’s widow. Fl 
Newton was able to correct Horrox’s Lunar Theory. These he 


freely imparted to Newton on the strict understanding they were 
not to be published, as they were not yet revised. Newton let 
Halley publish them with corrections, which Flamsteed said 
“spoiled the work.” Lence a sad letting loose of odium screntificum ; 
Flamsteed calling Halley “a lazy and malicious thief,” and, at 
last, writing of Newton as “our great pretender ;” Newton having 
previously called Flamsteed “hard names, of which ‘ puppy’ was 
the most innocent.” Of poets, reserving Flecknoe to himself, 
Mr. L. Stephen has entrusted Fletcher to Mr. Buller, Flaxman is 
by Sidney Colvin; Foster by Mr. Mullinger. Mr. J. M. Rigg 
gives a careful life of Sir A. Fitzherbert, one of the fathers of 
English law. The Geraldines fill only about 40 pp. Mr. Macdonnell’s 
life of Fitzgibbon, Lord Clare, Pitt’s agent in bringing about the 
Union, amply justifies Pitt's exclamation : “Good God! did you 
ever hear in all your life such a rascal as that ?” 

Mr. Page’s “Exploration of Dartmoor” (Seeley) comes just in 
time for tourists, of whom the very picturesque Dartmoor railways 
bring yearly increasing shoals. Any of these who want to “do” 
the Moor thoroughly cannot have a pleasanter nor, in a sense, a 
more thorough, guide than Mr. Page. He goes over the ground 
most conscientiously, describing every stone avenue (Dartmoor has 


the greatest rogues and liars 
ticularise you find they are 
servants are, as a rule, far be 
some hair’s-breadth escapes. 
religious ceremony where the presen 


once his black cloth and camera ma : 
going to cast a blight on their silkworms. When people believe 
photographic chemicals are made of children’s eyes, they naturally 
look on the whole process as uncanny. Mr. Percival comments on 
the folly of bringing the Salvation Army into China; but his 
best missionary story is of the Scotch preacher who, when hearers 
would not come, dressed his two children in full Highland garb 
and set them with line and hook to let down tracts from the 
balcony. A crowd soon gathered, and the Chinamen, who scorn to 
take nothing from nothing, put a few cash on the hook ; while, as 
they never tired of the exhibition, the receipts became something 
substantial. It is disappointing that the book contains none of the 
photographs which we are told were so successful, 

Mr. LH. Morley having, in sixty-three shilling volumes, finished 
the “Universal Library,” follows it up with the more ambitious 
“ Carisbrooke Library,” to include larger books printed in larger 
type. Of these the third is “ The Earlier Life and Works of Daniel 


nesses of tombstones. 
Hanham’s account of 
cremation. 


is, as it professes to be, 


another.” He also poin 
and corrections, if we 


clauses ; and herein th 


Defoe’s earlier life, intercalated betw 
and his poem, “The True Born En lishe 


The meanest English ploughman studies Is 
And keeps thereby the mag’strates in aw on 
Restraint from ill is freedom to the w m 
But Engl re 


Sanitary reforms are slowest 
m of all; they t : 
What a long battle Mr. Chadwick had to a. ate ets 
church vaults; and some cemeteries are, a me a 
y 
ness, an equal danger to the public health, 


Dr. Edgar's “Bibles of England” (Gardner, Paisley and Lond ) 
, Paisley a on 


that it makes no pretence to scholarship, 
fully into the curiosities of Bibliology. The writer's a 
show “kow dissatisfaction with one version led to the publication f 

elication 


and the Revised, scarcely two editions of any versi : 

identical. Plain peogie, noting in Wyelit’s i ee 
simplicity of : “ Passe we over the sea,” for “Let us go oy aoe 
the other side of the lake,” and the tender feeling of « Persida st 
dere-worthy woman,” for ‘‘the beloved Persis,” will think that T Maite 
and his successors often made frivoious changes. But teach ae 
English, Wyclif is also crudely classical in taultiplying varichi 


1380 and Purvey’s later edition, The notes in the ‘ 

3 a 1 _ e ‘Gi " 
Bible” are racy——that for instance (adopted by the “Bishop's 
Bible”) on Peter ii. 3, which says “the Pope is not successor of 


Accust 1, 188g 


The volume contains three 


n his “— 
: ssa 
glishman,” : 


$3 seem to Deloe 


ishz.en do all restraint despise 
their liquo’, drudges to the pots ; 
are statesmen, and their statesmen sot, 


ith Lu 
part from their 
In 


rials jn 
a ghastli. 
-remation and 


cous wild 

Mr. Robinson qu rn 
: otes, 7m ex “aptai 
q A extenso, Captain 


the difficulties which, in England, teset 


a plain book for plain people, in the sense 
It does far better. going 
1D i) 


im is to 


ts out the strange fact that, through misprints 
except the modern issues of the Authorised 


ere is a great change between the version of 


Every yard bears the name “LOUIS” 


i 
[ HE and the wear of every yard, from the BY Die 28 ROYAL 
: cheapest quality to the best, is guaranteed SPECIAL gS MASS APPOINTMENT THE MOST POPULAR ENGRAVINGS. 
f OUIS” Ladies should write for Samples of the ; PART HEN Asp AUTHOR 7 ToD ee ee Es T.G, AppLETON, 
New Shadcs to THOS, WALLIS and SPEARM AN S SERGES THE SHRINE OF VENUS 2 eer 
CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C., . TROUT FISHING MAUVE 
VV ELV ETEEN who supply all shades and all qualities SUMMER WEAR. MEST TAN PLOW GIRL o Pie ds LANRENCE: 
at most moderate prices. ane Article woven for Ladies’ Dresses equals PEA Entiat Ry eo aly ran * Ante Sete voce, vas lee Ste 0. OS . . 
eee a =| SR ee i ieee ere ee RO. Res, £18, Strand (Corner of Savoy Street Srey 
ROYAL NAVY BLUES WOADED ines dhe Largest Assortment of Engravings in London in Stok. 
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all plain Colours, anda variety of FANCY WEAV- 
INGS. Prices, 1s., 1s. 34d., 15. 6d., 15. 11d., 28., 28. 11d 
the yard. For Children’s wear, either Girls or Boys, 
they are most useful. Very excellent qualities are 
manufactured for Gentlemen's Suits and Boys’ hard 
wear. Price, 54in., from 2s. sid. the yard. Pray send 
for patterns direct to 


SPEARMAN’S, PLYMOUTH, 


who cut any lencth and supply Ladies and Gentle- 
men and fumil es direct. > 


SPEARMAN & SPEARMAN, PLYMOUTH. 


‘ ; 
N.B—By special arrangements made to suit the re- 
quirements of our large trade,we are enabled to prepay 
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Damask Table Linens, Diapers, 
Sheetings, Pillow _ Linens, 
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and Gentlemen’s Cambric H: ni 
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Ur 


Embroidered, the 


the carriage cf all parcels in Great Britain and Ireland 
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|“ Once used, always used.” —HEALTH. 


g It i ‘ ; 
is admirable, and + BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL. 
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LL 


| WHISKY. 


lackHandle,5/6; IvoryHandle,1/6. FromalDealers. 


KINAHAN’S 


STEAM ENGINES 
One HLP. Upwards. 


‘Simple. Derabl 
iderate in Prices. 
id suitable for all purposts 


“BENSON'S WATCHES 


H 
BENSON'S “ BANK” B 
Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON'S LADY'S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH. 


p 
iy 
SILVER CASES . 
"Is fitted with a 3{-Plate LEVER M 
ovement, 

“a an throughout, and Strong REVLESS ae 

a e Cases are of 18-Carat Gold, Strong, and W i 
| Hunting, Half Hunting, or Crystal Ghia, RichlyBig ater pa 

Aah over, or Plain Polished, with Monogram ee Pies 


Me 
PRICE SIO. 


Or in Silver Cases. 
Laby'3 GOLD ALBERT CHAINS TO iar £1 15s, 


These Watches sent Free and S 

risk, to all parts of the World, my 
Draft, Cash, or Post Office Order, Payable 
at General Post Office.” 


ce, Jewelled 


tuocare nie y 


J 1.Nt. BENSON 


For further Particulars see Benson’ Ii 
BOOK containing Illustrations of Watches (tom 4s ED 
300. Jewellery, Clocks, Presentation and Domestic Piste. 


The Largest and. most Complete Catalogue published 


J. W. BENSO E.C. ; 


THE STEAM FACTORY— 
and at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. 
, W. 


A SILVER ENGLISH LEVER, 


Fitted with KEYLESS, THREE-QUARTE 

ESS, a R PL 
Movement, Compensation Balance, Jewelled in hae 
Strong, Sterling Silver, Crystal Glass Cases, 25. : 


N, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, 


“ FIELD 


oLD Case 


J W.BENSON 
LUDCATE Hite 


if 


to prevent variation whe 
adapted for 

from whom HUND. 
received. In Hunting, 


18-carat Gold, £25 ; or Silver, 415. 
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Simon Peter, but of Simon Mest and that, anent Herodias 
auchter, on “the inconveniences of dancing, ' 
ia "H. Rose’s “Century of Continental History, 1780-1880 : 
(Stanford), is very different from the average manual. It is the 
work of a thoughtful scholar, and may be read with profit, not only 
by the lad who is going in for an Exam’, but by the student 
who wants to gather up the results of discursive reading. We have 
rarely met with a book which honestly deserves such unqualified 
commendation. 

Mr. Dyer’s laudable ai 
ner) is to prove first 
explains the meaning) 
Sustainer of the Universe ; 


m in “Eyolution not Universal” (Triib- 
that Evolution (of which he carefully 
does not dispense with a Creator and 
next, that, though all living forms may 
have been evolved from one, there are no signs of Evolution in 
inorganic nature. The way in which Mr. Dyer fits in his thesis 
that inorganic matter has not developed with the theory that the 
solar system was once a gaseous mass 1s Ingenious. The misprints 
are startlingly numerous. : 

What little we understand of Mr. J. Davis’s “ Arrow Shot at 
Blasphemy ” (Kensit, Paternoster Row) we do not like. To talk of 
“the lamentably wretched display of crosses and crucifixes allowed 
in the Protestant Church, the workmanship of polluted hands, who 
are the descendants (sc) of forefathers who murdered the 
Saviour,” and of “adding to their apostacy, with darkened eyes 
and still darker intellects, lighted candles under the abominable 
delusion that the Father of lights needed these earthly illumina- 
tions to make His presence known. Poor mortals! Pitiable 
objects of contempt !” is out of date tn these days. 

Mr. J. H. Swinstead's picture, “ Parthenia "—a companion picture 
to Sir F. Leighton’s “ Wedded ”—has been admirably reproduced 
as a photograyure by Mr. T. G. Appleton. The reproduction forms 
a truthful realisation of the original picture, the two figures (Ingomar 
and Parthenia) being executed with charming simplicity and grace. 
The photogravure is published by Mr. George Rees, Savoy Elouse, 
Strand. 

GuIbE-Books. At this time of year guide-books are always 
plentiful, and among those that have recently arrived some are new 
editions of old and popular works, whilst others are new altogether. 
From Dulau and Co., 37, Soho Square, come new editions of 
“ Switzerland and the adjacent portions of Italy, Savoy, and the 
Tyrol,” by Karl Baedeker ; and “South Devon and Cornwall,” by 
C!S. Ward, M.A., and M. J. Badieley, B.A. Numerous alterations 
and additions have been made to these books, and the whole of the 
information contained in them has been carefully revised to date — 
Owing, presumably, to the popularity which Cromer has recently 
attained as a seaside resort it has been considered necessary to issue 
the “ Directory of Cromer and Neighbourhood ” (Jarrold and Sons, 
3, Paternoster Buildings). Although not an ambitious attempt at 
took-making, containing simply a street-directory, alphabetical 
lists of inhabitants, and professional and trades’ directory, it will, no 
doubt, be found serviceable both to the casual and perma- 
nent residents in that locality—The same publishers have 
added to their “Holilay” series “Summer in Broadland,” 
an illustrated description of a summer spent in East 
Anglian Waters. The history of the cruise is pleasantly 
told, and the interest of the narrative is greatly added to by the 
insertion of numerous engravings throughout the pages of the 
book.—Dr. Fox has done good service in publishing “ Strathpeffer 
Spa, its Climate and Waters” (H. K. Lewis, 136, Gower Street). 
Strathpeffer is situated in the Highlands of Scotland, not far from 
Inverness, and the waters of the Spa have some remarkable 
medicinal properties. The book contains some useful particulars 
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relative to the history, climate, and geology of the vicinity, 
and the general observations will be found instructive by all 
those who are in the habit of “ taking the waters. — Algerian 
Hints for Tourists,” by C. E. Flower (E. Stanford), is intended 
as an appendix to the guide-books, and, as such, it will no 
doubt answer a useful purpose. The book comprises particulars 
relating to the climate of the country, hotels, and a number of 
pleasant excursions.—One of the most exhaustive and accurate 
guide-books to the English Lakes is that published by Mr. John 
Murray. The new edition has been very carefully revised, the index 
has been much enlarged 


and improved, and the number of routes 
have been considerably increased.—We have also to acknowledge 
“The Vale of Llangollen,” by Ralph Darlington (Adam and Sons, 
59, Fleet Street), “ Pollock’s Dictionary of the Clyde” (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co.), and “ The Official Guide to the South-Eastern 
Railway (Cassell and Co.). 
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FETISH FANCIES 
FETISH ON THE GOLD COAST 


So little is known about fetish in England, that probably most 
people are under a misconception as to the etymology of the word, 
and would be surprised to hear that it does not belong to 
any negro language, but is of Portuguese origin. It comes through 
the French /ééche, from the Portuguese Jeitico, t.2., sorcery. This is 
a survival from the palmy days of Portuguese enterprise, which 
began in the fifteenth century under the auspices of the renowned 
Prince Henry, whose ships were the first to explore the West Coast 
of Africa below the Tropic of Cancer. In those days Madeira was 
discovered and colonised. The Cape was rounded, and various 
settlements were made on the West Coast. One of these was called 
Elmina—or The Mine—from its proximity to the gold-diggings, 
which have given a name to the neighbouring portion of the Guinea 
Coast. Here the Portuguese built a massive and stately castle, 
which in the seventeenth century was captured by the Dutch, and 
was by them ceded with the adjacent town to the English just before 
the Ashantee War. But through all vicissitudes the old.name still 
survived, along with a few other Portuguese words which became 
acclimatised in the mouths of the Fantees. Hence we have not 
only fetish, but palaver, and fucca—a fork. 

Now, though the people of the Gold Coast believe in a benevo- 
lent Supreme Being—called, in Fantee, Nyankapore—they also 
believe in the power of their priests, or fetish men, to invest with 
supernatural powers of protection or destruction any earthly object 
—it may be a hideous image, or it may be a few rags tied round a 
broken bottle, stuck on a stick in a field like a scarecrow, to protect 
the crops from thieves. Such an object is called a fetish. Some- 
times the object is an animal, as at a certain town where alligators 
are fetish, and it would be as much as a European’s life is worth to 
kill one, even if it came into his house—they do go into houses 
sometimes, and are apt on these occasions to pick up any unconsi- 
dered trife in the way of a picaninny that they may come across. 
Prince’s River, on the Gold Coast, is fetish ; and if any one crosses 
it clad in black, he will die speedily. White men do not think it 
safe to demonstrate the absurdity of this idea by putting it to the 
test, for they would probably be poisoned by.the fetish men so that 
the reputation of the river might be upheld. But, as a rule, the 
native owns that his fetish has no power over the white man. 
Amongst themselves, however, fetish is such a terribly serious 
matter that, absurd as it intrinsically is, the Legislature has taken 
cognisance of it; and, accordingly in the Native Jurisdiction 
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_ The Advertiser, after prolonged trials, has discovered a simple form of Dietary, which completely cured 

him, and has never yet failed in the case of others. i I i 

the method is applicable to either sex. 
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Ordinance amongst the list of offences whi ' 
punish, we find gravely set forth “ se Bl chiefs are allowed ty 

Fetish sometimes gets people into trouble i they In fetish,» 
For instance, I had to prosecute a man for murd British Courts 
circumstances :—A fetish man unknown ane al the following 
charms to sell; he had one which was warr: a with 
wearer invulnerable under gun-fire, and he eae to make the 
hanging it on a tree-trunk, and allowing A an £0 its efficiency by 
the trunk. A did so,a g AA (the prisoner) to fre.) 

¢ $0, nd found the trunk uniniur fre at 
opportunity for achieving a reputation as a valia aaa Such an 
to be missed, and A bought the charm. Then Ka haat od Was not 
with a new toy, he must needs ask B to wear the ae 48 a chil] 
fire under its protection. B, nothing doubting. fea “band stand 
dead. The fetish man vanished, and A was fou pe and fel 
slaughter, and sent to prison to reflect upon the Aten oe Man- 

Sometimes when a death occurs a fetish man ‘o “ of fetish, 
proclaims himself the slayer; the body then sanaey Ve lorward and 
out the consent of the fetish man, and this has t is rusted with 
curious instance of this occurred at Accra. A a . paid for. A 
sent for a doctor to attend his wife who was ill Tk oe that he 
looked at the woman, went away, and then fetamned ineieaes 
man. This person also looked at the bie a fetish. 
went away, and returned presently wearing a eee and 
had not worn before. He then declared that it i ey 
was killing the woman, that he had killed her on) °* °™ 
had buried the body without giving him the on) Ge ae 
promised as his fee for permitting the burial. The of a 
eight months before, and the woman had paid a fee sm ae ey 
mise a cheep in addidum, ‘Che relations aked thee ee 
would take to spare the woman, and after a good deal of | te 
the price was fixed at twelve shillings, thirty strings of co haggling 
fowls, two sheep, two knives, two flasks of wine and two fallen a 
white bast. Part of this was to be paid down and sredinte ta 4 
given for the rest, and the spell was to be removed at nes, Ts " 
this the man killed a fowl, caught the blood ina pot, and ee 
some sheep's dung and some herbs with the blood. ‘The line 
sprinkled some of this mess over the faces of those pres pend 
ot Ae aes orl to the woman to drink. einai 

e result was what might have been e: —t 
woman died also.” ° en etal tan 

The husband believed that she was intentionally poisoned; it 
was true, he said, that by her death the fetish man would lose hi 
right to so much of the reward as he had given credit for ing 
be would get a larger fee for permitting the friends to bury the 

Even educated men, calling themselves Christians, believe in 
fetish. Two such were prosecuted for conspiring to defraud b 
falsifying accounts. To secure an acquittal, they not only ae 
a negro barrister, but paid 1o/ to a Mahommedan for a fetish. But 
the event illustrated the truth of the belief that “ black man’s fetish 
can’t touch white man.” The prosecuting counsel was a white man 
and the scamps went to prison. E.E, 

——_@—_—__— 

PaRIS THEATRES still appear to be somewhat careless about fire 
notwithstanding the awful warning of the Opera Comi jue catastrophe. 
The official reporter to the Budget Committee complains that the 
Théatre Francais includes a restaurant under the same roof, the 
kitchens extending underneath the theatre in a most dangerous manner. 
The vaults beneath also contain spirit stores of very inflammable 
character. None of the three theatres subsidised by the State—the 
Opéra, the Francais, and the Odéon—are insured, so that any 
disaster would fall heavily on the Government. 


oe 


It involves no inconvenience or expense Wh 


Infinitely better than emasculation by drugs, se 


p t tl Tt works by natural mea ( 
A FIDE. Full and sufficient instructions will be sent upon reccipt of inclusive ite 2 


Georce’s MANSioNs, BLoonsBurY, LONDON, Wo. 


FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM 


2 May be obtained gy 
> Of any Chemist or Ri, 
Son, _ Perfumer.  ~74t 
ong gtree® 


BUTLER’S 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ANTI-GORPULEHGE PILLS, | TAYLOR'S CIMoL Ire isthe ony) 
by an experienced Chemist, andeonsianty gos 

‘ost free. 
;' TAYLOR Chemist, 13. pias London, W. 


DR. GORDON'S, ELEGANT PILLS Cure 
STOUTNESS yapidly and certainly. State height 
and_weight, and send 4s. 9d. 11s., OF 215.,, to br. 
GORDON. 10, Brunswick Square London, W.C, 


by the most eminent Skin Doctors. 
penny. stamps. 


ih 


DENTIFRICES. 


LOLLON PARTE: POWDER: 

eeth and the Gums. 

|.ONDON:-398 OLD ta 
Sold by all Chemists Be mueseer ae 


_ BATH CHAIRS, 30/- 
READING MACHINES, 17/6 


ia G. BUTLER, 

29, HAYMARKET, LONDON, 

ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST 
(60 pages) post free. 


Send 
VALUABLE. 


The number of ounces of pure metal which can be 
ton of ore is the only true criterion of the value 
Some mines yield two or three ounecs to t 
to ten ounces. 
the pure gold—the refuse is worthless. 
t_ns of rubbish are yearly imported ; but no real Tea 
got from it. Again, much fine Tea is imported, com] 
and vigorous leaves, ahounding in Tea essence. Itisint 


have an interest, in which they invite the Brilixh public t 
They have made it their Lusiness to secure this cle 
customers, and they can confidently say that One P 
more genuine Tea extract than iwice the quan 
not only twice the quantity, 


COOPER COOPER & CO., LONDON AND BRIGHTON. : 
Chief Office: 50, KING WILLIAM STREET, EU, 


Samples and Price Lists Post Free on application. _ 


GOLD MINES. 


ohtvined froma 

of a gold mine. 
as fr ight 

he ton, others from Uy 


It is not the rubbish that is coveted, hut the gold 
So with ‘Tea. Tons a 
extract can be 
sosed of yours 
hese last ther 


COOPER COOPER AND CO. 


o share. 
iss of tea for their 
ound will yield 
tity of inferior Tet: 


but twice the quality. 


epee 


INVALIDS’ FURNITURE AND BATH CHAIRS 


CARRYING CHAIRS, I 
SELF-PRUPELLING CHATRS. 53 


PERAMBULATORS, 


h) 


Walking Machines, £6 6s, 
Bed Tables, 10/- 
Bed Rests, 7/6 
LEG RESTS, (0/6 
Bed Bath, 18/. 


Bed Lifts, 70/- 
Bed fans. 


CRUTCHES, 10/6 


Portable Turkish 
Bath. 50:- 


No connection 


ILuusTRATE ea s 
ATE Pric—ED CATALOGUE, 223 Pacgs, Post FREE. 


r ALFRED CARTER, 


a7, Holborn Viaduct, E.c. 


Air Beds. Bidets, 3Uj- 
Water Beds. BASSINETTE 
BRIGHTON P 
eee ERAMBULATORS, 


4 Rubber Wheels, 
35/- 6 

BATH CHAIR 
AND 


with 
any other SPINAL 
Firm. CARRIAGE 
COMBINED. 


ORSET 


RecistERED)- 


G WANBILLC 


‘oRSeT. anu 
oe KEY. 
Illustra 


Twelve, 
F 


Sent 4 
Cond size. a 
eet PC 0. ‘ 

Sloane SVE" f 
ADOLEY. Bau 

ES ask: 
Labl REO! 


ue 


Knollys, 
and South Western 


Good Complexion! 
AnD LVice Hands! 


.@) 

iia yeeet so much to personal attractions as a bright, clear 

ea otk ce a soft skin. Without them the handsomest and 
atest heen ree ures are but coldly impressive, whilst with them the 
Whe tecled tee of = ive; and yet there is no advantage so easily secured. 
ie Tlie bee ach poet prepared Soap is one of the chief means; but 
Guide shetv iy ti ve e€ requisite knowledge of the manufacture of Soap to 
eed le meet selection, so a pretty box, a pretty colour, or an 
Ss us Ciietion of tae Ge ng he the more important consideration, 
is spoiled which would be sateen ae pat, iis soa 


tr iy 


ici 


iw 


iy SS 


A most Eminent Authority on the Skin, 


Professor Sir Erasmus Wilson, RR, 


Writes in the JourRNAL oF CUTANEOUS MEDICINE :— 


ae 
bees he @ good Soap ig certainly calculated to preserve the Skin in 
im a , to maintain its complexion and tone, and prevent its falling 
ions ie saa PEARS is a name engraven on the memory of the 
. sete pom paula Bi pin Transparent SOAP is an article of the 
ost care’ manufacture, and one of the m 
“and agreeable of balms for the Skin.” 5c iin. 


O persons whose skin is delicate or sensitive to changes in the weaiher, 


able and lasting perfume, beautiful appearance, and soothing properties, 
commend it as the greatest luxury and most elegant adjunct to the toilet. 


! 

| : 

Ki A E 

“sia aa. AM winter or summer, PEARS’ TRANSPARENT SOAP is invaluable, 

i Sir Wy) ) as, on account of it : see ° 

AAA (7k as “ ak its emollient, non-irritant character, Redness, Roughness 

; | hi Nis i and apping are prevented, and a clear appearance and soft velucty condition 

| Zi maintained, and a good, healthful and attractive complexion ensured. Its agree- 

| ee 


I ii j i D) 
if WY Wy 


Testimonial from 


Madame Adelina Patti. 

"I HAVE found PEARS’ SOAP matchless for the Hands and Complexion.” 
Fie or See LewZ_ e 
Se ee 
PEARS’ TABLETS & BALLS: PEARS’ 


Transparent Is, each. Larger Sizes, ls. 6d. and 2s. 6d. Transparent 


NI AP (The 2s. 6d. Tablet Is perfumed with Otto cf Roses.) 
8 A smaller Tablet (unscented) is sold at 6d. SOAP a 


WD, 


DURE SPARKLING WATER] CARTER, Gu EW CAVENDISH STREET ==" 


MORRIS’ New Patent 


CIRCULATING FILTER g 


obviating 
reading, &c. Invaluable to Invalids 


rea Gtadexts, PRICE from £1. 1s. . 


BREAKFAST IN BED, 


CARTER'S REVOLVING BED-TABLE 


Adjustable to any position for reading | 
rwriting. PRICES from £2. 5s, 


6 


Sol» Consignee, David Challen, London. 


IN SHILLING TINS. 


ing. 

It is strongly re- 
commende by 
the Medical Pro- 
fession and ex- 
perts on water as 
the most scientifi- 
callyperfect Filter 
ever offered to the 
public. Itis also 
as easy to clean as 
an ordinary vege- 
table dish,as there 
are no corks, 
screws, or joints 
of any kind. 


Visitors to E — 
0 Faris Exhibition should not fail to inspect exhibits of Biscuits de Haan, 
ee ee Dutch Section. 


2 Invalid Adjustable Couches & Beds,£3 © if UK 


CARRYING CHAIRS from £1. BED RESTS, ~a 
ge Bassinette Perambulators, rubber tyres, $2. 2&se_ 


4 BATH CHAIRS = £1.5/- 
[RON BATH CHAIRS AND ¢ 
CARRI A GES for Hot Climates. 


INVALID CARRIAGES. 
1 Gallon. 2 Gallons. 3 Gallons. 4Gallons, 6 Gallons. 


148. as. 6d, 28s. 6d, 365. sus. E ‘ WIZY 5 ae J OHN CARTER, é 
The Filter is also made in all the usual forms and ; mis a: 64, NEW CAVENDISH ST. me 
i 


designs,and in the various kinds of Stoneware, 
PORTLAND PLACE, LONDON, W. 


And can be inspected at the Offices of the 
ALOGUES POST FREE. 


MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, aust ——. 


" 11, Haymarket, London, S.W. 


The MORRIS TUBE isan invention which temporary 
converts a Gun or Rifle into a Rook or Rabbit Rifle in 
one minute without, any injury to the barrels whatever 
Price 35s. 6d. each, Ammunition, 2s. 6d, short, 2s. 9d. long 


Illustrated List 
Post Free. 


RNRWWK CQO GO, and are 
charged with their celebrated ‘manganous carbon unless 
otherwise ordered. 


Z ICES— 
Enamelled Stoneware Filter, each 


per 100. 

Tubes, of larger calibre are made for all sizes up to 
the “44 ‘Winchester, and also for the “410 and other shot 
cartridges. 


“ADVIGE 10 DYSPEPTICS 


wT wikt PLATE 


AND LIP, or the v 
Common Sense of Eating. 
with which is incorporated 


da 


es 

the rath Edition of se es 
<A Si 

{ 


=, 


ADVICE toDYSPEPTICS 
with notes on © — 
e a aoe 


PHYSIOLOGY of DIGES- “Don’t put off till to-morrow the duties of to-day.” Buy a cake cf Sapolio 


MAP 


F] 
Ig POT 


PIN & WEBB’S 
UTR TRAVELLING BAGS. 
RY, E.C.,&158, OXFORD ST.,W. 


T.ONDON. . 


COOKING, MASTICA- 
, STON 


|. 


AR *e casrs | at once, and clean your house. Cleans Paint, Marble, Oi!-cloths. Metals, Bath- 
REMARKAU ; tubs, Kitchen Utensi's, Lavatories. Useful all over the house for all clearing 


= of INDIGESTION, | 
GLOSSARY, of MEDICAL, TERMS &c. except laundry. Sample (full size cake) sent post-free on receipt of 3'd: in 
| 15 HOLBORN VIADUCT. LONDON. £.c, | Stamps by ENOCH MORGAN'S SONS'CO. 47, Farringdon St., London, E.C. 


ADIES will find this Soap especially adapted for 
4 Washing Laces, Infants’ Clothing, Silk Hose, 
cleaning Gloves, and all articles of Fine Texture and 
delicate colour, and for ee baby uses ae the house 
« the use of Soap that is above the ordinary and common Yellow Houseno oups. 
ete : § in the Wash-tub! It FLOATS inthe 
d Dirt from the Clothes: 


that daily arise requiri ; : 
“TVY” Soap cannot possibly be lost when in use. It FLOAT l 


! in the Wash-Bowl! And FLOATS away with all Stains an 
Ea? FLOATS hs IT IS A LUXURY for the Children’s Bath. 


THE FINEST LAUNDRY SOAP MADE. 


A SAMPLE CAKE will be sent POST FREE on receipt of Address. If there be any difficulty in obtaining IVY Soap 


iN: 


u 


we will send a ‘Large Cake on receipt 2 Stamps—POST FREE. Pease name this Paper. 


Sole Makers—GO 


cf 4 Stamps, or 3 Cakes for 1 


ODWIN BR 


OTHERS, MANCHESTER. 


FRY’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


| 
Lo secure this articleask for * Fry's Pure Conoentrated | 
Cocoa.” \ 

\ 


ose whese digrstive 
A. Cameron, M.D. 


5,000 
SILK UM- 
BRELLAS, 
as. 6d. each 
direct from 
the Manu fac- 
turer. Ladies’ 


“Tt is especially adapiedto th 
organs are weak,’ —Sir CHARLES 


UMBRLELLA "te: 
beautifully 
ecovering c. neatly done. Address. J. 


Patent Hol- 
Registered. 
carved and 
PARKER, Umbre'la Works, Broom Close, She ield. 


or Gents’ 

Plain (or 

low-ribbed 

Frames, 

mounted Sticks, Parcels Post free, 2s od., or 36 stamps 
$000 sold in 1z months. . Lists and testimonials free. 
SGWANBILL BELTS. 

Registered. Price 31s. 6d. 


The Swanbill Belt oc Figure Improver in made of 
woven silk elastic. It gives the necessary support 
where most required, and is comparatively almost as 
light as a feather. 

* Nothing can be better, The Swanbill Silk Elastic 
Beit is a real comfort.”"—Court Fournal 

“The Swanbill Belt I recommend to all young 
mothers, for nothing tends to age a woman so muc! 
as the loss of symmetery of figure. By attention a 
woman may almost retain her natural maiden form, 
even though a mother of a large family,.”—dladame 
Schild's Fournal. 
cent size of waist, with P.O.O. on 179, Sloane 

treet. 

ADDLEY BOURNE, 
LADIES WAREHOUSF, 


174. Sloane Sireet. Belgravia Cate of Piccadilly), 


HIMROD’S , 
CUREZ ASTHMA 


Established nearly quarter of a century. 


Prescribed by the Medical Faculty throughout the world. 
It is used as an inhalation, and withuut any after bad 
ettects. 
Among the thonsands of tes.imonials the following will 
be read with intcrest :— 
“The only relief I could get ”..“ Tf I had known 
it earlivr. —Lord Beaconsfield 
(in his dying moment). 
“YT have tried every remedy ever invented, and 
al MES ee is the ently one in which I have 
absolute confidence."”* —Emily Fai 
“ This isan excellent r medy for my ith fa, 
lie: —Sir Morell Mackenzie, 
Cin his clin‘eal lecture at the London Hospital and 
Medical College). 
“JY have uscd all remcdies—HIMROD’S CURE is the 
best. Ii never fai'ed.” 
: — Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
Trinl samples free by post. In Tings at 4s. ud, 
British Pepot—46, Holborn Viaduct, London, 
And also of Newbery & Sons, Rarclay & Son, Lynch & Co, 
tangers, and all Whelecele Honces, 


“SILVER MEDAL, HEALTH EXHIHITION. 


' Nautical, and Surveying Instruments. 


THE RACES. 


NEGRETTI & 


ZAMBRA'S 


CELEBRATE 


BINOCULARS, 


In Sling Cases. 


Unrivalled for Power and Definition. 


New Illustrated Price List free by post. 


NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, 


Opticians and Scientific Instrument. 
Makers to the Queen, 
HOLBORN VIADUCT, E.C. 


PRANCHES! 45. Cornhill ; 122, Regent Street. 
Puorocrapuic Stupio: Crystal Palace, Sydenham 


Negretti and Zambra’s Illustrated 
Catalogue of Meteorological, Optical, 


1,200 Engravings, Price 5s. 
‘Telephone No., 6,583. . 
Telegraphic Addres—" NEGRET TTI, LONDON. 


LUXARDO MARASCHINO 


VERITABLE LIQUEUR. 


Of all Wine and Spirit Merchants. Shipped by 


G. LUXARDO, Zara, Dalmatia. 


[SoBbara | CONSTANT- 

LEVER INKSTAND (Patentel),  con- 
structed on a new prin- 
ciple. offering unique 
advantages. Has a 
large Reservoir of Ink, 
secute from dust and 
evaporation, anda sail 
Upping-Well, in which 
the ink is always main- 
ta'nedat, the same level 
—Made in a variety of 
useful and ornamental 
forms. Adapted for all 
climates. Sold by ail rs 
Vendors of the"SWIF T” WRITING REQUI 
SITES. 


“ QWIFT” RESERVOIR PEN- 

HOLDER (Patented). Hard_ Vulcanite 
throughout. Holds a large supply of Ink, secure 
from leakage, and ready for instant use. With Non- 
Corrodible fridium-pointed Pen, as. 6d.; with Gill 
Pen, Iridium-pointed, 5s.; or, best quality, ros. 6d. Or 
all Stationers. 


‘«“QWIFT ” STEEL PENS of every 
grade. GOLD PENS. | Speciality: 6d. Ir- 


HEERING’S vty cenuinz 
COPENHAGEN .&i 


Medais, 
Est. 1818. 


9 Prize Medals. Cc H E R RY en oe 
PETER F. HEERING, BRAN DY 
a 


PurvEyor By APPOINTMENT 
To THE RoyaL DaNisH AND IMPERIAL | Russtan 
Courts, axp H.R.H. THE Prince oF WALES. 
New Illus:rated Catalogue to March oth, 1889, now 
ready. 


“They fit perfectly, and 
are far superior to all the 
cther Corsets Ihave trie 1. | 

(Signed) MARIE ROZE 


PATENT DIAGONAL 
SEAM CORSET 


Will not split_in the Seam 
or teartin the Fabric. 


Ht Hxauinite Model Deslect 
omfort. Guara 
: THREE aOl) MEDALe ee 
Sold by all Drapers and Lad cs’ Outfitters. 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Vimes says:—''Mr. Russeil’s aim is to 
ERADICATE, to CURE the disease, and that his treat- 
ment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. The 
medicine he prescribes DOFS NOT LOWER, BUT BUILDS 
UP AND TONES TIE SYSTEM.” Book (128 pages), 
with recipe and notes how to pleasantly and rapidly 
cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 3 tbs. 
post free 8 stamps, 


F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
Store St., Bedford Sq., London, W.C. 


THE VeN| 


dium-pointed Pens for the * Swift” Reservoir Pen- 
holder. Retail of all Stationers. 


< SWIFT’ BLUE-BLACK WRIT- 
ING AND COPYING INKS cf guaranteed 
excellence, in convenient bottles, fitted wth cork- 
screw. Prices 6d., rs. 25., and 3s. Lipped Bottles tor 
*Tsobath,” 6d. each. Ofall Stationers. Soll Whole- 
sale only by the Sole Manufacturers of the" SWIFT ' 
WRITING REQUISITES, ‘ 
THOS. DE LA RUE and CO., Bunhill Row, 
London, £.C, 


in everv vard. Ask for 


INAL and BEST has the name, CARR'S 
‘a 
hAMPED LADDER WEB, and see that 


on ONE. cross-str: 


AU tlUanUt 
ADDER WI 
mpe 


R 
a 


This scene would never have occurred if 


By the use of the 


CHAMPION ICE MACHINE 


No. rsize, asshownabove . £8 8 
No 2 size ‘ . . #120 


Can be obtained from Ironmongers, &c. 
cr from Sole Licensees, 


PULSOMETER EN3.C0,,63, QUEEN VICTORIA ST,, E+ 
Ask for List Number F. 


A s 
Se He 
Os FAVORITE 
Sy’ ENGLISH 


PERFUME 


Always Refreshing, Sweet and Lasting. 


PRICE 4/, 2,6, 5/, & 10/6 pcr Dctile, 
To be had of all Perfumers, Ch: misis, &. 


WHOLESALE—R. HOVENDEN & SONS, 
BERNERS STREET, W., & CITY ROAD, E.C,, 
LONDON. 


: 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER'S IRISH DAMASK 
TABLE LINEN. 


Fish Napkins, 2/11 per doz, Dinner 
Napkins, 5/6 per doz. Table 
Cloths, 2 yards square, 2/11; 2% 
yards by 3 yards, 5/11 each. Royal 
Irish Linen Sheeting, Fully 
Bleached, 2 yards wide, 1/11 per 
yard; 2% yards-wide, 2/414 per 
yard (the most durable article 
made). Surplice Linen, 7d. per 
yard: Linen Dusters, 3/3; Glass 
, ; bets We ee eee Fine Linens 

“J was and Linen Diaper, 8%4d. per ard. 
Frilled Linen Pillow Cases, Tern Coe backs 
Roller ‘Towelling, 18in. wide, 334d. per yard. 
Kitchen Table Cloths, 114d, each. Strong Huck- 
aback Towels, 4/4 per doz. Monograms, Crests, 
Coats of Arms, Initials, &c., woven and embroi- 
dered. SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED Price Lists 
Post FREE. 


ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S IRISH CAMBRIC 
POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, COLLARS AND CUFFS 


Handkeichiefs per doz.: Children’s Bordered, 
1/8; Ladies’, 2/444 ; Gents’, 3/6. Hemstitched : 
Ladies, 2/11%% ; Gents’, 4/11 per doz. 

Collars: Lidies’ and Children’s three-fold, from 
3/6 per doz. ; Gents’ four-fold, from 4/11 per doz. 

Cuffs for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children, from 
5/11 per doz. SAMPLES AND ILLUSTRATED PRICE 
Lists Post FREE. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
LADIES,” 


Writes The Lady's Pic- 
torial,‘ should lose no 
time in writing for Par- 
terns of Robinson and 
® Cleavers Dress Mate 

tials, for they cannot 


FPPSS QOCOA 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


BREAKFAST. 


‘By a thorough knowledge of the natural laws 
which govern the operations of digestion and nutri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties 
of a'well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast tables with a delicately flavoured beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It ts 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet thata 
constitution may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us_ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point. We may 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.""—Czvil Service Gazette. 


Made simply with Boiling Water or Milk, 
Sold only in Packets by Grocers labelled thus : 


JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeeopathic Chemists, London. 


ISHER’S EIFFEL’ 


=] 


OTHERS. 


O'ERTOPS ALL 


FISHER, 188, Strand. 
THE “THORNCLIFFE PANCE.” | 


Awarded Silver Medal Interna- 
tional Health Exhibition. 1884. 


7 


The above Close and Open Fire Cooking Range is 
the most perfect and Economical Range extant 
possessing every requisite for Roasting, Boiling, Stew- 
ing. &e. ‘The Ovens and Hot Plate have an uniform 
heat, Boiler has great heating powers, and wherever 
they are fixed give entire satisfaction, ‘Thousands in 
use, Steam CLoseTs. Carvinc Tastes, Hot 
Heartus, Potato STEAMERS, BAN MarizE. Pans. 
Hor Pratrs, Cooktnc APPARATUS of every descrip- 
tion specially adapted for HoTets, RESTAURANTS, 
Mansions, Asyiums, WorkHoUsES, and other 
Pubiic_INsTITUTIONS. 

Illustrated Catalogues on application. 


NEWTON, CHAMBERS, and CO. 
Lid., Thorncliffe Tron Works, near 
SHEFFIELD. 


19, Gt. George a al ESTMINSTER, 


Grosvenor Buildings, Deansgate, 
MANCHESTER. 


55, South John Street, LIVERPOOL 
47, Sheffield Moor, SHEFFIELD. ’ 


“THE DUCHESS 


(THOMAS'S PATENT). 


Is constructed ona grace- 
ful model for the present 
style of dress, the shape 
being permanently re- 
tained by a series of nar- 
row whalebones placed 
diagonally across the 
front, gradually curving 
in, and contracting the 
Corset at the bottom of 
the busk, whereby the 


fail to be ‘delighted 
with their excellent 
quality and _ perfec: 
good taste, and we are 
confident they will be 
equally surprised at 
their exceedingly mo- 
derate price.” 

‘atterns post free. In 


MORNING 


GARR’S PATENT LADDER TAPES 


For VENETIAN BLINDS 
or 
From all Furnishing Ironmongers and Drapers. 


sending, will adie 
indly name “ THE 
GRaPHIC” to 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Be'fast. 


size of the figure Is re- 
duced, the outline im- 
proved, a permanent sup- 
ort afforded, and a 
ashionable and elegan: 
appearance secured. 
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OVERALL 


‘(protected by Letters Patent) 
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SEE THIS | NAMEIS ON 
EVERY UMBRELLA | FRAME You BUY 


S. FOX &!C Linn 


PATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF AL 
= ASTERLING IMPROVEMENTS IN UMBRELLA FRAME 
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SAMUEL FOX & Co, Limited 
have added to their celebrated 
frames decided improvements 
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il 


inl 


77 


es 
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which give increased stability 
and greater neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, 
manufacture the Steel specially 


thus able to provide exceptional 
quality at a merely nominal 
price over inferior makes. 


MULLER’S “ALPHA” 
GAS-MAKING MACHINE. 

q For lighting all places when 

Ca aa erate Die 


lighting every  descripti 
building in. England, the 
Colonies, and in all parts of the 
World with great success. Gas 
made by these machines 1s pure, 

; e~ without the, Sulphuroys oF 
Noxious Vapours given oft by Coal Gas. Can be 
used in highly decorated rooms, as It Is not destructive 
to Pictures, Plants, &e. 
Prospectuses giving tull 


H. L. MULLE 
22, Mary Ann S 


information may ke had trom 


R, Alpha Works, 
treet, Birmingham. 


ue to March goth, 1589, now 


New Illustrated Catalog 
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ready 
Reap. 


UN of the 
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TRAJECTORY 
ARGE BORE RIFL 


game shooting, 4. 8 


es. 
bores, § 
GUNS, one ed, other bat 
for shot or spherica cats AG 
as B L's, from 10 togoguinens 
one pair of barrels, rifled, 
choked or cylinders, from 18 | 
forming a battery of itself for 
means ; "360 t0'577 rifled pa 
paper or brass shells. Send 
Catalogue, or abroad, pet 
from first purch se) of Gin: a 
the largest stock in the world. 
G.E. LEWIS, 32 & 33. 
STREET. BIRMINGE AG 
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body would become rengthene 
HARNESS ELECTROPATS™ TROPATHNC 
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uld not lose 2 MO ee re 

rey anost all disorders of the Ne ae vil Ot 

Liver, and Midney* Proper son, 

any doubt as to its ted c rai 
Restoring Ve eo o 1 


should write at once 1 
aud examine ig 


Advice free of charge, 
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before you forget it 
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